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MAIMONIDES’ PHILOSOPHY TODAY 


ISAAC FRANCK 


aimonides is often referred to as a 
M philosopher, and The Guide for 
the Perplexed is generally regarded as 
his principal philosophical work. The 
present paper will be limited exclusive- 
ly to a consideration of Maimonides as 
a philosopher, and will pursue two 
questions: (1) What original contribu- 
tion, if any, did Maimonides make to 
philosophy? 2) What in the philosophy 
of Maimonides is still alive and worthy 
of our attention today? However, when 
we thus resolve to ignore the vast en- 
cyclopedic range of Maimonides’ inter- 
ests and achievements, and concentrate 
on a pursuit of these two questions with 
respect to his philosophic work, serious 
difficulties arise, and the results threaten 
to be disappointing. 

To confront directly some of these 
difficulties, it may be useful to pass over 
all subsidiary matters, and begin with 
the most radical question of all: Is the 
Guide for the Perplexed really a philo- 
sophic work? Two recent commentators 
answer this question categorically in the 
negative. The late Isaac Husik stated 
that, in the Guide, Maimonides’ “pur- 
pose is deliberately apologetic and con- 





Isaac FRANCK is executive director of the 
Jewish Community Council of Greater Wash- 
ington, D.C. He has lectured in the field of 
the social sciences at Wayne University, Catho- 
lic University and the New School for Social 
Research. Reviews from his pen have appeared 
frequently in the Anglo-Jewish periodical press. 


cordistic. The work is not a treatise of 
science or philosophy’’.' Leo Strauss ex- 
presses the same view, with even greater 
emphasis. He states that “... the Guide 
is not a philosophic book”,? and that 
Maimonides “can not possibly be a phi- 
losopher, and consequently a book of his 
in which he explains his views concern- 
ing all important topics cannot possibly 
be a philosophic book”.® “Thus we are 
led’, continues Strauss, “to the conclu- 
sion that no philosophic topic of any 
kind is, as such, the subject matter of 
the Guide.”* Moreover, if we go back 
almost three hundred years to Spinoza, 
we may perhaps find it significant that 
Spinoza, who certainly knew the work 
of Maimonides intimately,® passed down 
to us a broad generalization to the effect 





1 Husik, Isaac, A History of Medieval Jewish 
Philosophy, Jewish Publication Society, 1941, 
p. 239. 

2 Strauss, Leo, Persecution and the Art of Writ- 
ing, The Free Press, 1952, p. 42 (in Chapter 
Ill, entitled “The Literary Character of the 
Guide for the Perplexed”) . 

3 Ibid., p. 43. 

4 Ibid., p. 45. 

5 Harry Austryn Wolfson refers to Maimonides 
as one of the three dominant influences on the 
philosophy of Spinoza. Cf. Wolfson, H. A., 
The Philosophy cf Spinoza, Harvard University 
Press, 1948, Vol. I, pp. 14, 19. A Hebrew trans- 
lation of the Guide for the Perplexed was 
among Spinoza’s books; Cf., Serouya, Henri, 
Spinoza: Sa Vie, Sa Philosophie, Editions Albin 
Michel, Paris, 1947, p. 31. There are several 
specific references to Maimonides in the Trac- 
tatus Theologico-Politicus. 
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that “... the Jews, despisers of philoso- 
phy, . . . preached a religion free from 
all philosophical speculation’,® and that 
he did not deem it necessary to exempt 
Maimonides from this judgment. 

Nor do we find any encouragement in 
Maimonides himself with respect to 
classifying the Guide as a philosophic 
work. In his introduction to the Guide, 
Maimonides says: 

My primary object in this work is 

to explain certain words occuring 

in the prophetic books . . . The ob- 
ject of this treatise is to enlighten 

a religious man who has been 

trained to believe in the truth of 

our holy law . . . and at the same 
time has been successful in his phi- 
losophical studies . . . This work 
also has a second object in view. 

It seeks to explain certain obscure 

figures which occur in the pro- 

phets ... 7 
To be sure, Maimonides emphasizes 
that “It is not here intended to explain 
all these expressions to the unlettered 
or to mere tyros, a previous knowledge 
of Logic and Natural Philosophy being 
indispensable . . . ”’, and that his book 
is addressed to those “who have studied 
philosophy and have acquired sound 
knowledge”. But he characterizes the 
audience for whom the Guide was writ- 
ten as those “who while firm in religious 
matters are perplexed and bewildered 





6 Spinoza, Benedict de, Tractatus Theologico- 
Politicus, Chapter XI, near end. Cf. Benedicti 
de Spinoza Opera, Edited by Van Vloten and 
Land, The Hague, Nijhoff, 1913, Vol. II, p. 
229. The phrase “philosophiae scilicet contem- 
toribus” is often mistranslated “who despised 
philosophy”, introducing into it a past tense 
which is not in the Latin. Cf. The Chief Works 
of Spinoza, translated by R. H. N. Elwes, Dover 
Publications, 1951, Vol. I, p. 164. 

7 The Guide for the Perplexed, translated by 
M. Friedlander, E. P. Dutton & Co., 1928, 
Introduction, p. 2. 

8 Ibid., p. 2. 


on account of the ambiguous and figur- 
ative expressions employed in the holy 
writings”.® Thus, while philosophical 
training is one of the qualifications of 
those to whom the Guide is addressed, 
the accent is on firmness in religious be- 
lief, and bewilderment caused by the 
language of the Torah. The stated pur- 
pose of the Guide is therefore clearly 
not philosophical. 

If we turn, in our quest, to an exam- 
ination of the texts themselves, the re- 
sults threaten to be no less disappoint- 
ing. In considering Maimonides as a 
philosopher, no violence will be done to 
our subject if we limit our texts to the 
Guide, and to the early treatise on Logic, 
Millot Ha-Higgayon.*° In these two 
works, as in the works of Spinoza as 
Prof. H. A. Wolfson sees them!!, we may 
discern two distinct and in a sense con- 
flicting personalities. On the one hand 
we discover the traditionalist Jew, the 
enormously erudite and profound Bibli- 
cal and Talmudic scholar, the religious 
man who was born into an intensely reli- 
gious age, the man whose religion was as 
natural to him as the air he breathed, 
but who found it a subject for serious re- 
flection since he was a thoughtful and 
analytic person. This man, whom I shall 
call by the name assigned to him in 
Jewish tradition, the Rambam, was man- 
ifestly engaged in Jewish religious apolo- 
getics. He wrote the Guide not for the 
purpose of converting the unbeliever, but 
to justify Judaism to the believing and 
philosophically sophisticated Jew. Of 





9 Ibid., p. 5. 

10 Maimonides’ Treatise on Logic, critically 
edited and translated by Israel Efros, American 
Academy for Jewish Research, 1928 (published 
as Volume VIII of the Proceedings of the Ameri- 
can Academy for Jewish Research) . 

11 Wolfson, H. A., The Philosophy of Spinoza, 
Vol. I, p. vii. 
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course, such religious apologetics, in- 
volving as they must some philosophical 
considerations, have an obvious tan- 
gency with the field of philosophy. This 
is evident in the Guide, and in such 
works of Christian apologetics as Thom- 
as Aquinas’ Summa Theologica, or the 
more recent and undeservedly neglected 
Grammar of Assent by Cardinal New- 
man. However, since this paper is not 
concerned with Jewish religious apolo- 
getics as such, this man, the Rambam, 
must remain outside the scope of the 
present discussion. 

But one or two of the points of tan- 
gency with philosophy might perhaps be 
mentioned here, as a matter of histori- 
cal interest, without further comment or 
elucidation. As a theologian the Ram- 
bam devised one original proof for the 
existence of God. It is known as the 
proof based on the idea of ‘necessary ex- 
istence’*, and it was adopted by later 
theologians, Jewish, Christian, and Ara- 
bic alike, and used extensively. It may 
be further recorded that the Rambam 
departed radically from his Jewish and 
Arabic predecessors who customarily had 
proceeded to demonstrate the existence 
of God only after having attempted to 
prove that the universe had a begin- 
ning, i.e., that it was created ex nihilo. 
The Rambam rejected this method 

“because all the proofs for the Crea- 
tion have weak points, and cannot 
be considered as convincing except 
by those who do not know the dif- 
ference between a proof, a dialecti- 
cal argument, and a sophism.”?* 

“The true method”, says the Ram- 

bam, “which is based on logical and 

indubitable proof, consists, accord- 
ing to my opinion, in demonstrat- 
ing the existence of God, His unity, 
and His incorporeality, by such phi- 





12 The Guide, Op. Cit., Book Il, Chap. 1, p. 152. 
13 Ibid., Book I, Chap. 71, p. 110. 


losophical arguments as are founded 
on the theory of the eternity of the 
universe. I do not propose this 
method as though I believed in the 
eternity of the universe, for I do 
not follow the philosophers on this 
point, but by the aid of this method 
these three principles, viz., the 
existence of God, His unity and His 
incorporeality can be fully proved 
and verified, irrespective of the 


question whether the universe had 
a beginning or not.’’!* 


Further examination of the two 
works mentioned above brings us face 
to face with another and strikingly dif- 
ferent person. This man is the careful 
student of Greek and Arabic philosophy, 
of logic, of mathematics, of physics, and 
the other sciences of his day. Him it 
is more proper to call Maimonides, keep- 
ing in mind the Greek form of this 
name. He was frankly a follower, and 
perhaps a slavish follower, of Aristotle. 
In spite of his disparaging comment 
about those who “consider it wrong to 
differ from Aristotle”’,!*® Maimonides by 
and large adopted Aristotle’s doctrines 
in metaphysics, physics, and ethics, but 
systematized them in a manner suited to 
his own needs. Thus, for example, he 
laid the ground work for Book II of the 
Guide by assembling twenty-six proposi- 
tions based on Aristotle’s Physics and 
Metaphysics and Aristotle’s Arabic com- 
mentators. On the basis of these twenty- 
six propositions he developed his proofs 
for the existence of God. To do justice 
to this aspect of the man, that is, to 
Maimonides, a detailed exposition and 
analysis of some of the major doctrines 
of Aristotle would be required. How- 
ever, since one of the objectives of our 
inquiry was to try to discover Maimon- 
ides’ original contributions to philoso- 





14 Ibid., Book I, Chap. 71, p. 111. 
14a Ibid., Book II, chapter 15, p. 176. 
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phy, and since an extensive exposition 
of Aristotle would be beyond the scope 
of the present paper, we are again com- 
pelled to dismiss the man whom we have 
here called Maimonides as also outside 
the sphere of this discussion as originally 
defined. 

Here too, however, we might mention, 
again merely as a matter of historical re- 
cord, and without further amplification, 
some of the points at which Maimonides 
deviated from Aristotle. While in the 
Natural Sciences, or, to use the termin- 
ology of Maimonides, in matters of 
Natural Law, and in such metaphysical 
doctrines as Matter and Form, Potential- 
ity and Actuality, etc., he followed Aris- 
totle slavishly, in matters of cosmology 
and cosmogony, i.e., in the branches of 
knowledge dealing with the structure 
and origin of the universe, he often de- 
parted from Aristotle, either reinterpret- 
ing him, or completely abandoning him, 
so that he, Maimonides, would not be 
in conflict with Jewish theology. For 
example, the Jntelligences which Aris- 
totle assumes as explanations for the 
movements of the sun, the moon, the 
planets, and the stars, in the treatment 
of Maimonides are equated with the 
Angels of the Bible and Jewish tradi- 
tion’, and it is they that move the sun 
and all the stars. 

Or, let us use as another example the 
problem of the origin of the universe. 
It is one of the fundamental proposi- 
tions in all Greek science and philoso- 
phy, and particularly in Aristotle, that 
ex nihilo fit nihil, i.e., that out of noth- 
ing nothing can be created. It was, fur- 
thermore, generally recognized among 
philosophers that Aristotle’s philosophi- 
cal system, his doctrine of Matter and 
Form and its implied Prime Matter, as 





15 Ibid., Book II, Chaps. II-XI, pp. 154-168. 


well as the nature of the circular motion 
of the heavenly bodies, made it a neces- 
sary consequence that the universe was 
eternal, uncreated. However, it is of 
course a fundamental principle in Jew- 
ish theology that the world is not eter- 
nal, that it was created by God. In this 
conflict Maimonides bowed before the 
Rambam and declared that the universe 
was created by God, ex nihilo, out of 
nothing. 

To this deviation from Aristotle Mai- 
monides devoted a good half of Book 
Il of the Guide. Two of his arguments 
are worth restating here. In the first 
place Maimonides claimed that the 
Aristotelian belief in the eternity of the 
universe is based on the erroneous as- 
sumption that the universe as a whole 
must have come into existence in the 
same way as its parts continue to come 
into being now that the whole universe 
exists. Obviously these parts come into 
being at present in accordance with Na- 
tural Law. Therefore, since the assump- 
tion is that the whole universe came in- 
to existence according to Natural Law, 
it is presupposed that Natural Law is 
prior to, and existed or prevailed before, 
the whole universe. This Maimonides 
held to be false. Natural Law, Maimon- 
ides maintained, is part of this world, 
and is therefore itself a creation, hav- 
ing been produced by God in the pro- 
cess of creation ex nihilo.%® 

The second argument carries this de- 
viation from Aristotle’s view still fur- 
ther. Maimonides believed the differ- 
ence between an Aristotelian eternal 
universe subject to Natural Law, and a 
universe created by God, to be much 
more fundamental than might appear 
on a superficial reading of the text. 
Basically it resolves itself into a differ- 





16 Ibid., Book II, Chap. 17. 
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ence between a world that is a mechan- 
ical engine, operating purposelessly and 
meaninglessly in accordance with im- 
personal Natural Law, and on the other 
hand a world created by God, with an 
intelligence involved in its creation and 
therefore some design, some purpose, 
some meaning in the existence of the 
universe and of man. The mechanical 
world excludes freedom of the will, Di- 
vine miracles, and the efficacy of prayer, 
and as such this conception, were it to 
be accepted, would invalidate some of 
the most fundamental doctrines in a 
religious view of the world. The created 
world, on the other hand, is the world 
of the religious man, and the Rambam 
again relegated Maimonides into the 
background, and proclaimed the view of 
the world as created to be the true 
view."7 

That these arguments are inconclusive 
was as obvious to Maimonides as it is 
to us today. At best these arguments 
may only raise doubts about the Aris- 
totelian position, and render it unac- 
ceptable to the person who is unwaver- 
ing in his religious beliefs. They do 
nothing toward demonstrating the truth 
of the doctrine of creation. Maimonides 
never failed to see this. His contention 
was that 

. it is well known to all clear 

and correct thinkers who do not 

wish to deceive themselves, that this 

question, namely, whether the uni- 

verse has been created or is eternal, 

cannot be answered with mathema- 


tical certainty; here human intel- 
lect must pause”’.'® 


Since all Maimonides was able to do 
was to point out the weaknesses in the 
doctrine of the eternity of the universe, 
and since he could produce no cogent 
proofs for the doctrine of Creation, he 





17 Ibid., Book II, Chaps. 19-25. 
18 Ibid., Book I, Chap. 71, p. lll. 


faced the situation honestly, and stated 
his position with admirable candor: 
“Since I am convinced of the cor- 
rectness of my method, and con- 
sider either of these theories—viz., 
the Eternity of the universe, and 
the Creation—as admissible, I ac- 
cept the latter on the authority of 
Prophecy, which can teach things 
beyond the reach of philosophic 
speculation.”"!® 
With this triumph of the Rambam 
over Maimonides we seem to have ex- 
hausted most of what is important about 
Maimonides as a philosopher. A few 
theological contributions to Judaism, 
some developments of and deviations 
from Aristotle, interesting points in his 
attempt to achieve the mutual transla- 
tability of Jewish theology and Aris- 
totelianism, and that seems to be all. 
Moreover, even in his adherence to and 
deviations from Aristotle, Maimonides 
follows in the footsteps of a_ pre- 
decessor, Abraham Ibn Daud, author of 
Emunah Ramah. Ibn Daud, born a 
quarter of a century before Maimonides, 
was the first to attempt specifically a 
harmonization of Judaism with the doc- 
trines of Aristotle. Maimonides was a 
more profound thinker, and the more 
systematic of the two, and his achieve- 
ment in this undertaking is far more 
impressive than that of Ibn Daud. He 
follows Ibn Daud in his identification 
of the Aristotelian Intelligences with the 
Biblical angels, but with greater thor- 
oughness and systematic arrangement. 
In the allegorical interpretations of Bib- 
lical passages Maimonides is once again 
a follower of the method developed by 
Philo some twelve hundred years ear- 


lier.2° Strange and disappointing results 





19 Ibid., Book II, Chap. 16, p. 178, Italics mine. 
20 Cf. Wolfson, H. A., Philo, Harvard Univer- 
sity, Press, 1948, Vol. I, Chap. Il, pp. 87-163, 
especially pp. 155-163. 
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indeed! And the question as to what 
was original and is still alive today in 
the philosophy of Maimonides remains 
unanswered. 

Have we perhaps overlooked some- 
thing? Is there anything that has es- 
caped us in this brief and inadequate 
account of the relationship of the Ram- 
bam to Maimonides? I think there is. 
The relationship between these two as- 
pects of the man can not be dismissed 
by simply listing the individual instances 
in which one is suppressed by the other. 
Behind this problematic relationship one 
perceives a more profound and more 
universal problem; a problem more fun- 
damental than the historical question of 
the relationship between Jewish theology 
and the philosophy of Aristotle, or the 
attempt to harmonize the two: ultimate- 
ly it is the basic philosophical problem 
of the relationship of two ways of 
knowledge, the way of Reason and the 
way of Faith. 

I shall now attempt to present this 
problem at some length, avoiding tech- 
nical terms, and deliberately ignoring 
some of the refinements that a strictly 
technical treatment would require. Su- 
perficially it might appear as if the 
problem of the relation of Reason to 
Faith is of importance only as it touches 
the alleged conflict between Science and 
Religion. Most frequently, in popular 
discussion, the question takes some such 
form as, “How can both the account of 
creation in Genesis and the theory of 
Evolution be true?”, or the guise of many 
other such problems that may be found 
in the 19th century writings of a T. H. 
Huxley. To those who profess to be 
non-religious, and take a “tough- 
minded”, strictly “scientific” point of 
view, the problem thus simply stated 
seems to be of little, if any, importance. 


However, the problem is not as simple 
as just suggested. It is the problem of 
the relation of two ways of knowledge. 
In the realms of reason, in logic, in 
mathematics, in the sciences, in philoso- 
phy, we presumably start from simple 
propositions that require no demonstra- 
tion, either because they state what is 
given to us by the senses, such as, for 
example, the proposition that paper 
burns; or because the propositions are 
such that the mind grasps them imme- 
diately and intuitively; of this latter 
kind, the proposition that a thing can 
not both be and not be at the same time 
is an example. From such propositions 
we proceed logically to make inferences, 
give our demonstrations, and erect our 
structures of knowledge. In religious 
matters the situation is radically differ- 
ent. What defines the religious realm, 
what differentiates it from any other 
realm of human activity, is faith, faith 
in entities or propositions the truth of 
which is apprehended and adhered to 
neither because they tell us what is 
given to us by the senses, nor because 
they are self-evident axioms or logical 
laws implicitly fundamental to the very 
processes of all rational thought. The 
propositions or entities apprehended by 
Faith are apprehended in a manner 
apart from and prior to the activities 
of the senses or of Reason. How this 
problem of the relation of faith to rea- 
son arose for Maimonides is not difficult 
to perceive, and we shall return to it 
presently. 


However, this problem arises not only 
in connection with religion. It is be- 
cause it arises also in situations which 
are much more familiar and of every 
day consequence that the problem is so 
urgent. A simple illustration which a 
teacher of mine was fond of using will 
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help to explain this. Suppose that you 
have a friend. You have known him for 
many years. You cherish a profound 
affection for him. If any one should ask 
you whether your friend is honest you 
would unhesitatingly say that he is. If 
some one asked you why you believe 
him to be honest, you could probably, 
after some thought, produce what you 
would consider evidence to establish 
his honesty. But what is important in 
the present context is that you had be- 
lieved your friend to be honest long 
before you began seeking evidence for 
your belief. You believed that he is 
honest not because you knew the evi- 
dence that you subsequently marshalled 
to establish the fact of his honesty. It 
was pure belief, completely apart from 
reason, from demonstration, from sense 
perception, or axiomatic self-evidence. 
Such is the nature of belief or faith. It 
arises in all aspects of life. The most 
universal example of its occurrence is 
the belief, or assumption, on the part 
of all men, including scientists and phi- 
losophers, that this universe of ours is 
in some sense ordered and reasonable, 
that it displays some constant natural 
laws. This is believed long before and 
completely apart from any attempt to 
reason about the world. If we did not 
possess this faith we would not venture 
beyond our doorstep, because there 
would be nothing to assure us that the 
earth or the pavement beyond our door- 
step still exists. This very explanation 
of what the absence of such belief would 
mean is a consequence of the belief, and 
not a premise from which it is inferred. 
The belief is never inferred; it is an a 
priori conviction, a matter of pure faith. 

Under certain circumstances a conflict 
arises between our faith and our rea- 
son. What would hapen to your convic- 


tion about the honesty of your friend, 
to whom we referred above, if you were 
told that he was caught stealing? Here 
your belief would conflict with the evi- 
dence of the senses which is one of the 
starting points in the process of reason- 
ing. There is a strong possibility that 
even under these circumstances you 
would not readily give up your faith in 
your friend’s honesty. You might at- 
tempt to explain it away by saying that 
he was probably in dire need, or that 
it may have been a case of yielding to 
momentary temptation, or of temporary 
derangement, but your friend’s honesty 
might still remain unimpeached in your 
eyes. In the case of religion we are con- 
fronted with the assertion that reason 
and the senses do not exhaust the 
knowledge of all reality. There is the 
belief in the realm of the supernatural, 
in a supernatural being. We experience 
awe and exaltation in the presence of 
a Reality greater, more powerful, and 
more enduring than anything observed 
by the senses or comprehended by rea- 
son. There is the experience of what 
Rudolf Otto called Das Heilige™. Ex- 
periencing the presence of that Reality 
—of the Holy—gives us a sense of mean- 
ing, of value, of purpose in our lives. 
This is the subjective aspect of the 
phenomenon, which has its objective 
counterpart. To borrow a pair of terms 
from I. A. Richards, our “belief state” 
has a “belief-object’**. The belief-object 
is God, who, we say, exists “out there”, 
ontologically, and gives meaning to the 
world and to our existence. This is an- 
other example of faith. It is of the same 





21Cf. Otto, Rudolf, The Idea of the Holly, 
Oxford University Press, 1926. 

22 Richards, I. A., “Belief”, in The Symposium 
(a quarterly) October 1930, Vol. I, No. 4, pp. 
423-439. 
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kind as our belief in the reality of the 
honesty of our friend, or of the ordered 
character of the universe. It is apart 
from and prior to any considerations of 
evidence. Only after we ask ourselves 
or are asked why we believe that these 
things really are so, do we begin search- 
ing for reasons to justify or support our 
belief. Some of the beliefs arise in in- 
dividual experience, others are handed 
down to us by tradition. In connection 
with the inevitable formalization of the 
belief in the existence of God and in 
a supernatural realm, some beliefs arise 
that appear to be, from the point of 
view of reason, absurd. Thus a conflict 
is engendered. 

Such was the problem as it arose for 
Maimonides. He was a religious Jew. 
He wrote the Guide in order to help 
solve the perplexities of other religious 
Jews who found themselves faced with 
the task of defending their faith against 
the attack of Reason. He was not the 
first to deal with the problem in these 
terms. Some interesting answers are re- 
corded in Christian theology. Tertul- 
lian, at the end of the 2nd century and 
the beginning of the 3rd, threw reason 
overboard completely and answered: 
“Credo quia impossibile est”—"! believe 
because it is impossible”. St. Augustine, 
at the end of the 4th century, and St. 
Anselra after him in the I1th century, 
said “Credo ut intelligam’”—“l believe 
in order to understand”; in other words, 
without belief it is impossible to know, 
to understand. This may sound absurd 
to some modern ears. However, in a 
real sense every starting point for rea- 
soning, whether it be propositions based 
on what is given us by the senses, or so- 
called self-evident axioms, is a matter 
of faith, of revelation, since these are 


not demonstrated propositions arrived 


at by rational processes. We, of today, 
with our scientific or pseudo-scientific 
bias, might hastily claim, if we spoke 
Latin, “/ntelligo ergo credo” —‘I under- 
stand therefore I believe’. We would 
wish to flatter ourselves that we believe 
only because and only after we under- 
stand with our Reason. But in fact even 
the faith of the ordinary man in the 
powers and claims of science is on the 
whole a matter of pure belief; and, on 
a more sophisticated intellectual level, 
the assumption about the reasonableness 
and ordered character of the universe is 
in a real sense a matter of Faith, beyond 
the possibility of rational proof. 

It is in his solution of this problem, 
of the relationship of Reason to Faith, 
that Maimonides’ contribution to phi- 
losophy appears to me to be of genuine 
and permanent importance. Viewed in 
its broad context, this problem is one 
of the perennial and fundamental prob- 
lems of philosophy. It is among the 
problems which distinguish the philoso- 
phical enterprise from other intellectual 
pursuits. What is unique about philoso- 
phy is its analytic and critical role in 
examining the concepts, methods and 
presuppositions of all human knowledge. 
This is reflected in statements by con- 
temporary thinkers of widely varying 
views. Alfred North Whitehead said: 


I hold that philosophy is the critic 
of abstractions. Its function is the 
double one, first of harmonizing 
them by assigning them their right 
relative status as abstractions, and 
secondly of completing them by 
direct comparison with more con- 
crete intuitions of the universe, and 
thereby promoting the formation 
of more complete schemes of 
thought.*4 
John Dewey's view was that 





23 Whitehead, A. N., “Science and the Modern 
World”, Macmillan Co., 1925, p. 126. 
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. . » philosophy is inherently cri- 
ticism, having its distinctive posi- 
tion among various modes of criti- 
cism in its generality; a criticism of 
criticisms, as it were.”*4 
“ .. . philosophy is and can be 
nothing but this critical operation 
and function become aware of it- 
self and its implications, pursued 
deliberately and systematically.”’*® 

In a recent introductory text book in 

philosophy we find the following: 

“ .. . philosophic thinking . . . is 
confronted with the task of clari- 
fying and criticising the funda- 
mental methods, rules, procedures, 
and standards or norms of all theo- 
retical enterprises, including those 
of scientific inquiry itself . . . The 
methods and tests of knowing have 
always occupied a central place in 
philosophical thinking.’’*° 

In another textbook, William Ernest 

Hocking states: 

The especial responsibility of phi- 
losophy is to bring the care for 
literal truth, sound evidence, and 
accurate thinking into the larger 
aspects of the world . . . philosophy 
must reason as far as reason will 
go. It must know what can be 
proved and what cannot; it must 
know what is myth and what is 
literal. If there is a sphere of truth 
which must be left to probability or 
to faith, it must indicate that 
sphere. If there are limits to rea- 
son, it must furnish a reasoned chart 
of those limits. It must everywhere 
keep faith with the scientific spirit 
and, seeking for certainty, make 
clear the area in which certitude 
has given way to conjecture.*? 





24 Dewey, John, “Experience and Nature”, Open 
Court, 1925, p. 398. 

25 Ibid., p. 403. 

26 Randall, John Herman Jr., and Buchler, 
Justus, “Philosophy: An Introductioa,” Barnes 
and Noble, 1942, pp. 9-10. 

27 Hocking, Blanshard, Hendel, and Randall, 
Jr., Preface to Philosophy: A Textbook”, Mac- 
millan Co., 1946, p. 420. 


The philosophical enterprise is thus 
basically a methodological one, and 
Maimonides’ solution of the problem of 
the relation of Reason and Faith is a 
methodological solution. It is impor- 
tant to point out that in this case also 
he had predecessors on whom to draw. 
Saadia, in the first half of the 10th cen- 
tury, was explicitly concerned with this 
problem in his work Emunot V’Deot. 
Here Saadia distinguished between four 
sources of knowledge: 1) Direct observa- 
tion (sense perception); 2) Intuition 
of the intellect (self-evident knowl- 
edge); 3) Logical inference; 4) Authen- 
tic tradition.** However, by saying that 
knowledge ‘“‘which is furnished by au- 
thentic tradition and the books of pro- 
phetic revelation” is based on the other 
three sources of knowledge, Saadia 
really evaded the problem. He held that 
an investigation of the beliefs and 
teachings of religious or prophetic au- 
thority, “even if it should take a long 
time”, will reveal a complete and un- 
questionable translatability of these be- 
liefs into terms of “rational knowledge 
and logical inference”’.2® Saadia thus 
merely equated knowledge on the basis 
of reason, with revelation and tradition. 
He explained that knowledge by tradi- 
tion and revelation is needed only be- 
cause: a) it would take too long for 
man to discover the truths of revelation 
through the process of reasoning and 
“we would have remained without reli- 
gious guidance whatever, for a while, 
until the process of reasoning was com- 
pleted by us”; and b) those who are held 
back from rational investigation, or 
“women and young people and those 





28 Saadia Gaon, The Book of Beliefs and Opin- 
ions, translated by Samuel Rosenblatt, Yale 
University Press, 1948, pp. 16-18. 

29 Ibid., pp. 26-33. 
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who have no aptitude for speculation 
can thus also have a perfect and acces- 
sible faith’’.%® 

Maimonides’ solution was altogether 
different. In his early treatise on Logi- 
cal treminology Maimonides  distin- 
guished substantially the same four 
sources of knowledge that we find listed 
by Saadia. The fourth source, “tradi- 
tions” (m’kubalot), he describes as 
“whatever is accepted on the authority 
of one or more of the chosen few”.** In 
the Guide he describes the fourth type 
of knowledge, which he here calls “be- 
lief” (“emunah” or “ha’amanah”—lbbn 
Tibbon’s version) as 


not merely that which is 
uttered by the lips, but also that 
which is apprehended by the soul, 
the conviction that the object (of 
belief) is exactly as it is appre- 
hended.""** 

Further on Maimonides says: 


“ —. . belief is only possible after 
the apprehension of a thing; it con- 
sists in the conviction that the thing 
apprehended has its existence be- 
yond the mind (in reality) exactly 
as it is conceived in the mind.’’* 
He then proceeds to state his view on 


the relation between Reason and Faith 
in what, from a_ philosophico-methodo- 
logical point of view, I am inclined to 
consider the most important passage in 
the Guide: 


If in addition to this we are con- 
vinced that the thing cannot be dif- 
ferent in any way from what we 
believe it to be, and that no reas- 
sonable argument can be found for 





30 Ibid., pp. 31-32. 

$1 Millot HaHiggayon, Chap. VIII; Cf. Efros’ 
Translation, in Proceedings of the American 
Academy for Jewish Research, Vol. VIII, 1938, 
p. 47. 

382 Guide for the Perplexed, Book I, Chapter 50, 
p. 67. 

33 Ibid., Book I, Chap. 50, p. 68. 


the rejection of this belief or for 
the admission of any deviation from 
it, then the belief is true.** (Italics 
supplied) 
In other words among the mental activi- 
ties of human beings is the activity we 
call Belief. Through this activity we 
apprehend certain data. We are con- 
vinced that corresponding to our belief- 
state there is a belief-object which has 
its existence in reality exactly as it is 
apprehended by us. In addition to this 
knowledge through Belief there is 
knowledge through Reason. It is incum- 
bent upon us to examine all our beliefs 
thoroughly in the light of Reason, and 
if we find them to be in conflict with 
Reason, i.e., to be absurd, we must dis- 
card them. Maimonides had no patience 
with those who start with their beliefs 
and then attempt to justify these beliefs. 
The task as he saw it was almost the 
opposite. We must examine our beliefs 
in the light of Reason, and we must 
honestly attempt almost to disprove 
them. In the course of this process of 
critical examination we may find that 
our beliefs are supported by Reason, 
or by Natural Law, as in the case of 
the existence of God. When such sup- 
port or verification is found we of course 
accept it; but then the emphasis must be 
on Natural Law, and on the scientific 
validity of the proof and of the ground 
for our belief. When Reason disproves 
our beliefs, we must discard them as 
superstition. If, in the course of our 
thoroughgoing examinations we can 
find no reasonable argument for reject- 
ing our belief, if we find that logic and 
science break down and cease to be rele- 
vant to the belief under consideration, 
only then may we hold on to our belief 
with a clear conscience, even though we 





84 Ibid., p. 68. 
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can not supply any logical proof of its 
truth. 

If Maimondies had written in Latin 
he is likely to have said something like 
“Credo et intelligo”’—“I believe and 
understand”. Reason and Faith are on 
an equal footing as sources or methods 
of knowledge. Genetically, in the se- 
quence of the process of acquiring 
knowledge, Faith comes first, both in 
religious and in non-religious matters. 
However, Faith must be checked by Rea- 
son, since it may and often does lead 
us into absurdities and superstitions. 
The fact that beliefs through revelation 
and prophecy are attained prior to and 
apart from Reason in no way renders 
the revealed truths irrational. That 
some of these revealed truths, like the 
existence of God, can subsequently be 
demonstrated by Reason is evidence that 
at least some of these truths are rational, 
and that both the way of Reason and 
the way of Faith are ways to the truth. 
But faith, revelation, prophecy, or au- 
thoritative tradition are not given to 
man merely because some men’s reason- 
ing powers are inferior; they are given 
to man because they sometimes lead us 
to the discovery of truths which Reason 
is altogether impotent to discover by its 
own procedures. We may never be able 
to prove some of these revealed truths 
logically, but if we can not find any 
logical reason for rejecting them they 
are valid. 

What is most striking about this posi- 
tion is the relentless honesty of the man 
who formulated it. Here was a religious 
Jew who believed, and an analytic man, 
a first rate logician and philosopher, who 


reasoned. When he was confronted with 
the problem of Creation versus the 
Eternity of the universe, and found that 
he could only show the inconclusiveness 
of Aristotle’s doctrine of the Eternity 
of the universe but could not conclu- 
sively prove its Creation, he faced the 
situation squarely, as pointed out earlier 
in this paper, and said explicitly that 
he accepts Creation on authority, since 
“the theory of Creation, as taught in 
Scripture, contains nothing that is im- 
possible”.8® And so we find him on the 
one hand banishing superstition with the 
zeal of the Rationalist, but declaring in 
his “Thirteen Principles of Faith” his 
belief in the coming of the Messiah and 
in the Resurrection. Obviously neither 
of these two beliefs can be established 
scientifically, nor can they be disproved, 
and Maimonides’ own position required 
him to accept them as a matter of Faith. 
Maimonides has frequently been 
called a Rationalist, and with some de- 
gree of justification. In a religious age 
dominated by faith, he insisted on sys- 
tematizing what is given by faith and 
checking it by the merciless scalpel of 
Reason. Maimonides, however, was 
more than that. Against blind irration- 
alism he was a Rationalist, insisting on 
the supremacy of Reason both as a tool 
to check blind impulse and control 
superstitious belief, and as a noble, dis- 
tinguished end in itself. Against ex- 
treme Rationalism he pointed out the 
limitations of Reason, and maintained 
the autonomy of Faith as a way of know- 
ing so long as it does not conflict with 
Reason where Reason is supreme. 





35 Ibid., Book II, Chap. 16, p. 178. 








A SECOND LOOK AT THE TERCENTENARY 


LESTER G. SELIGMAN 


he Tercentenary of Jewish life in 

America is a fitting time for reflec- 
tion and heshbon hanefesh. The tercen- 
tenary is a benchmark for the Jewish 
community, as well as for America as 
a whole. It is a testimonial to the con- 
tributions of a Jewish community that 
has played a role in the history of Amer- 
ica since its early decades. It is a testi- 
monial to American democracy and to 
the viability of its ideals of freedom 
that this oft persecuted minority has 
here grown and prospered. 

These three hundred years do not 
represent a mature culmination or ful- 
fillment so much as they do an early 
stage in development. Only yesterday 
the bulk of American Jews were immi- 
grants. It is understandable, therefore, 
that Jewish life in America today shows 
many signs of having come of age. It 
may be said to be in its late adolescence 
in terms of the human life cycle. The 
signs are increasingly clear that Jewish 
life in America is approaching greater 
autonomy. The period of life when the 
American Jewish community lived under 
the shadow of the Old World culture 
is at an end. The umbilical cords with 
the past have been severed. 

Lester G. SELIGMAN is Assistant Professor in 
the Department of Political Science at the Uni- 
versity of Oregon, and Counsellor to the Hillel 
Foundation at that campus. He has published 


in both social science journals and Jewish 
periodicals. 


American Jewish life, like that of any 
immigrant group, has been nourished 
on its roots in the old country. That 
fund, fantastically rich as it was, has 
now been virtually exhausted. East 
European Jewish life (the mother lode 
of American Jewish life) has run its 
course. That complete world of East- 
ern Europe, known to us through ortho- 
dox practice and belief, its rich folkish 
life of custom and story, and its insight- 
ful Jewish social thought has come to 
an end. It exists faintly in the romantic 
nostalgia that motivated the volumes of 
translation of Sholom Aleichem and 
Peretz, and in Zborowski’s and Herzog’s 
“Life is with People”. These are eulo- 
gies to a way of life now read to a 
dwindling group of mourners. 

There are some who lament the dissi- 
pation of the richness of the East Euro- 
pean heritage. Others condemn this as 
evidence of wanton profligacy with our 
heritage. But, only excessive parochial- 
ism can evoke such judgments. In reply 
to this view we might ask: Where today 
is the heritage of the American Scan- 
dinavian, the American Pole, the Ameri- 
can Italian, and the American Irish? 
In the life of these ethnic groups a simi- 
lar dissipation has occurred. This disso- 
lution of a heritage is not the result of 
malice or intent, but the operation of 
impersonal tendencies in American life 
as a whole. It is to these tendencies, 
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rather than to the changes within Jew- 
ish life alone, that we must look for 
explanations of the pattern of Jewish 
living in America. 

The retfarkable social mobility of 
the Jews accounts for the rapid change 
in Jewish life in America. Sociological 
studies indicate clearly that the Jews 
have risen more rapidly in social status 
than any other ethnic group. From 
shirtsleeves to shirtsleeves (the Ameri- 
can dream of a fluid society) was per- 
haps most genuinely fulfilled for the 
American Jews than for any other group. 
Every wave of East European Jewish 
immigration came to these shores poor. 
Yet, in the space of one generation most 
have achieved middle class status. 

The full comprehension of that ascent 
is a challenge to the imagination. The 
East European mode of life was, in most 
cases, pre-industrial, small community 
living. Life in the shtetl (romanticism 
notwithstanding) was characterized by 
a primitive level of technology, con- 
stricted communication with western 
society, and by narrow provincialism. 
The migration to America embraced a 
change equal to the transformation of 
the last three hundred years in the his- 
tory of western society. From pre-indus- 
trialism to the America of the latter part 
of the nineteenth century reflected a 
total change in ethos. The America that 
welcomed the new arrivals was itself 
undergoing a sea change in its mode of 
life to an ethic and way of life that we 
know as twentieth century industrial 
society. In this writer’s view, the re- 
markable accommodation made by Jews 
totally unprepared (except in motiva- 
tion) for this kind of a secular, compe- 
titive and fluid culture is the single 
most important fact in American Jewish 
history. 


If this successful accommodation is 
the seminal fact, the too successful ad- 
justment is perhaps the decisive one in 
understanding American Jewish life to- 
day. Forty years ago in Chicago, Max- 
well Street was the area of immigrant 
concentration. Maxwell Street corre- 
sponds to the East Side of New York, 
the Boyle Heights of Los Angeles, and 
ecologically similar areas. Today Chi- 
cago Jews are dispersed in several urban 
neighborhoods and suburbs, each of 
which is an area of high and middle- 
middle class status. Currently the Jew- 


ish areas growing most rapidly are the 
suburban communities where once re- 


sided upper middle class Gentiles. The 
new suburban Jew is, in many cases, but 
once removed from Maxwell Street. 
From slum to suburb is a dizzy climb, 
the way stations in between notwith- 
standing. It is remarkable how well and 
how easily it has been made. Today 
Jews act as if they have been suburban- 
ites all their lives. The ethos of subur- 
bia has been assimilated as rapidly and 
devotedly as was the style of life of the 
last temporary stop on the social escala- 
tor, 

The overadjustment of the American 
Jew has reflected itself in a willingness 
to bend all incompatible elements of 
his heritage to the need for acceptance. 
If traditions hindered accommodations 
to the middle class way of life, then they 
had to be made to conform. Bar Mitz- 
vahs and weddings had to become 
middle “potlaches”; synagogue 
architecture had to become monuments 
to parvenu wealth; literature and music 
had to develop a popular culture that 
reflected American popular culture. 
Tradition, custom, ceremonies, and Jew- 
ish affiliations were constantly ground 


class 
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between the mortar and pestle of middle 
class aspiration. 

The rapid, at times tragic and poig- 
nant aspects of that accommodation pro- 
cess is today at an end, and hence Jew- 
ish life has come of age. The battle for 
status has been largely won, and resist- 
ant features of the Jewish heritage have 
been worn down. The conflicts and 
struggles with Jewish identifications are 
over. The sturm and drang of earlier 
adolescent conflict (the generation of 
the 20’s and 30's) is over, and a new 
found peace marks the Jewish scene. 
The excited battle of old ideologies and 
ideologists of Zionism, Hebraism, Bund- 
ism, Orthodoxy are things of the past. 
The aftermath of conflict and dissen- 
sion is an amalgam to which most Jews 
now subscribe—a firm commitment to 
nominal Jewishness. 

This plateau-pattern of superficial 
Jewish identification in America is to- 
day deeply rooted and institutionalized. 
In this institutionalization there is an- 
other sign of the coming of age. A cul- 
tural pattern that is in conflict or that 
is creative is characterized by individua- 
tion and differentiation. Variety is dis- 
appearing from Jewish life. The Jewish 
citizen, qua Jew, is little different from 
Maine to California. One suspects that 
the typical American Jew can be found 
by random selection. He is a B'nai 
B'rith member (not active); a syna- 
gogue member (perfunctory); his chil- 
dren attend Sunday School (not very 
interested) ; he gives to the UJA (just 
enough), and he is conscious of Jewish 
status and defensive as to its mainten- 
ance, 

The American Jew may be delineated 
by his affiliations and by organizational 
ties, rather than by his personal com- 
mitments. He is known by what he be- 


longs to, not by what he belongs for. 
He has given up the task of thinking 
about Judaism or thinking through his 
Judaism. He now leaves that to organ- 
izational ideologies. Directors of organ- 
izational functions (synagogues, schools, 
charitable organizations, centers) are 
somewhat perplexed because the Ameri- 
can Jew belongs without bringing to 
these affiliations any substantial _re- 
sources or profound motivations. As a 
result, leaders of organizations and in- 
stitutions feel they work with ambiguous 
people. Observers and critics seek to 
label the emergent pattern according 
to its unique hue or distinguishing line. 
Their efforts are futile. The pattern is 
too pragmatic—it is an historic synthesis, 
not an intellectual one. The pattern 
makes sense only if it is regarded instru- 
mentally for what it is—an accommoda- 
tion. Because it is accommodation it is 
viable. But, by the same token, because 
it is merely an accommodation, it lacks 
consistency and definition. 

Large scale organizations, which in- 
creasingly characterize American society, 
are reflected in American Jewish life. 
No better index of this exists than in the 
displacement of the intellectual by the 
bureaucrat in the Jewish community. 
Associated with this change is a corre- 
sponding substitution of propagandas 
for ideologies. The Jewish intellectual, 
be he Rabbi or lay leader, has little 
place in American Jewish life (his place 
in American society is marginal). The 
purveyors of techniques—fund raisers, 
public relations men, “group” leaders— 
have displaced the spokesmen of pur- 
poses. The need for Jewish organiza- 
tion has become an end itself, while the 
clarification of purpose is relegated to 
lesser importance. The demands for the 
maintenance of institutions “snowball”, 
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leading to increased institutionalization. 
In the process, skills and methods have 
come to replace ends. The ideology of 
conformity to organizational patterns 
becomes a surrogate for purposes, and 
joining and participation ends in them- 
selves. 

Another characteristic of the coming 
of age is the new concern in the Jewish 
family. It, too, is a reflection of the 
middle class ethos. The American 
middle class family, observers and sociol- 
ogists suggest, is a family in crisis— 
anxious to succeed in a way that is 
democratic, liberal, tolerant and ration- 
alistic. And so it should be. For a 
democratic society rests upon its families 
as “schools” of democratic living. Some 
critics of the family today fear that the 
modern family may have neglected con- 
sensual factors—traditions, customs, leg- 
end and ceremony. We are reminded 
that stability, order, solidarity and dis- 
ciplines are not antinomies of freedom 
and democracy. 

John Stuart Mill, that 19th century 
liberal whose essay on liberty stands as 
a classic statement of the justification 
of freedom, wisely stated in his essay 
on Coleridge that a free society rests as 
much on social solidarities, on consen- 
sual factors, as on the individualizing 
ones. A common way of life, with its 
shared traditions and sentiments, is the 
substratum of freedom, not its anti- 
thesis. The middle class family today is 
struggling toward that insight. Its will- 
ingness to accept that fact will be an- 
other part of the coming of age. When 
it recognizes that fact, the Jewish middle 
class family may attempt to instill tradi- 
tion and custom once again. 

Another sign of the coming of age 
exists among Jewish college youth to- 
day. In a celebrated article in Time 


Magazine a few years ago, the present 
college generation was called a “silent 
generation”. It was not then referring 
to public hysteria. ‘Time’ meant the 
dominant and pervasive mood of retic- 
ence. The artic.e stated that “the pres- 
ent generation has struck a bargain with 
fate on fate’s own terms’. College youth 
is neither rebellious nor querulous. So- 
briety and passivity, rather than bois- 
terousness mark its conduct. The clues 
to such behavior are to be found on 
many sides. Many questions that trou- 
bled the generation of the thirties are 
“settled”. The generation of today is 
concerned with stability and security, 
above all. It does not ask many questions 
because it feels that the answers have 
already been provided. It has a strong 
sense of impotence before political and 
economic trends which shape their 
world. They feel that larger social prob- 
lems, such as war and peace, economic 
inflation-depression, are out of their 
hands. Their aspirations are satisfied by 
conventional grooves of success. The 
college campus today is a quiet place. 
Whereas formerly intellectual ferment 
centered in the social sciences, today it 
exists largely in the physical sciences. 
The thirties were crucible years that 
gave rise to great enthusiasms for social 
change . . . the forties and after have 
tempered that enthusiasm and even led 
to some disillusionment. 

The Jewish college student today is 
not troubled about his Jewishness. He 
accepts it as passively as he accepts many 
other things. If he does go through a 
period of “rebellion”, it is just an inno- 
cent flirtation with comparative religion 
or with some other universalist ideal. 
Even such demonstrations of interest are 
pallid in comparison with the involve- 
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ments manifested by previous genera- 
tions with Zionism or social reform. 

The Jewish student wants acceptance 
above all and genuinely feels that he is 
no different from his Gentile peers. He 
regards any suggestion of separatism as 
absurd. When he hears Rabbis and 
community leaders speak to him of Jew- 
ish inner crisis or Jewish collective 
crisis, he does not understand what the 
“fuss” is all about. On the one hand 
he is not trying to escape; on the other 
hand he does not understand what is 
meant by a Judaism that is anything 
more than nominal religious affiliation. 
He will belong to Hillel Foundations, and 
occasionally attend their functions. But, 
he does not see why all the effort is 
made to galvanize a tie that he is not 
rejecting. He is unaware that there are 
deeper meanings to such ties. When 
this student hears talk about Jewishness 
as something unique, as expressive of 
a heritage with deeper values, he re- 
gards this as mysticism and quite beyond 
the realm of his experience. 

Even the increase in intermarriage 
among college youth today is not the 
result of revolt or escape. It is easier 
to assimilate a non-Jew into Jewish pat- 
terns, and a Jew into the patterns of 
the non-Jew. They share very much in 
common as Americans, Compromises 
have been worked out to reconcile dif- 
ferences in religious adherence. The 
coming of age among young people is 
manifest in neither a strong desire to 
escape nor in a capacity to identify 
deeply. The battle between the genera- 
tions is over. The first and second gen- 
erations have succeeded in the task of 
adjustment. The third generation is at 
peace with its American and Jewish 
heritage. 


Another mark of the coming of age is 
the new found self assurance in Jewish 
defensive activity. The era of alienation 
and fearfulness seems to be coming to 
an end. The present generation of 
American Jews is more firmly assertive 
of its rightful claims to equality of sta- 
tus as Americans than previous genera- 
tions have been. The anxiety of the 
immigrant, the marginalities of his chil- 
dren are not to be seen among the pres- 
ent generation. Evidence is supplied by 
the vigor of organizations that work for 
upholding the rights of the Jew. The 
progress made in America toward inter- 
cultural and interfaith education has 
been remarkable. In this task the Jewish 
defense organizations—ADL, the Ameri- 
can Jewish Congress, and the American 
Jewish Committee—have played a signifi- 
cant role. Once again, what is seen in 
the Jewish community is a reflection ot 
a general tendency in American life 
among all ethnic groups—the self con- 
scious use of political pressure and in- 
fluence by minority groups on behalf 
of social and legal equality. The self- 
assurance reflected in these activities is 
expressive of a generation to whom any 
suggestion of inferiority is untenable. 

What does this portend for the future? 
Jewish life in America, on total assess- 
ment, reflects deep integrations. Jewish 
existence and survival in America is not 
suspended in doubt. The patterns we 
have now are stable patterns. There 
are no forces on the horizon to dis- 
rupt these patterns. Whatever the 


new trends in American society may be, 
the Jewish community will accommo- 
date to them as successfully as it has in 
the past. Middle class Jewish life is flex- 
ible and pliant, above all. It can coopt 
and embrace anything except, perhaps, 
a sharp fall in social status. Only major 
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economic crisis could disrupt it. Even 
on that score, the occupational distribu- 
tion of Jews is such that there is no rea- 
son to believe that they are more vul- 
nerable than any other sector of the 
economy. 

The pattern of American Jewish life 
may lack consistency. It may not express 
“wholeness”. But, it has strong integra- 
tions. In this lies their deepest tenacity. 

These patterns may not possess any 
profound resource for creativity and 
may not in the future. Those who see 
disintegration and ultimate disappear- 
ance are making the error of thinking 
that a pattern to survive must be crea- 
tive and active. Many associations 
in the United States with the longest his- 
tories rest essentially on passive afhilia- 
tions. 

We often labor with the skewed vision 
arising from the misapplication of the 
lessons of past Jewish history to the 
American scene in our attempts to ap- 
praise the American Jewish community. 
We measure the American Jewish com- 
munity against yardsticks that are 
wholly inappropriate. East European 
Jewish life is no prototype for America. 
The Golden Age in Spain is no criterion. 
Jewish life in Israel is not much more 
valid a criterion. The parochialism of 
these vantage points is the cause of our 
misguided conclusions. Once American 
Jewish life is measured by the only cri- 
terion which has been its purjose—the 
accommodation to the larger pattern of 
American society—then its strengths and 
weaknesses can be assessed in the frame 
of reference the Jewish community it- 
self employs. 


The year of the tercentenary will pass, 
and the task of the Jewish community 
in its self appraisal will continue. We 
have said repetitively that the American 


Jewish community has been a reflection 


of the larger trends operating in Ameri- 
can society. The Jewish community fil- 
ters or refracts the larger tendencies 
through its particular social situation 
and its particular past. It would be as 
false to argue that the Jewish commu- 
nity develops out of itself alone as it 
would be to maintain that it is a mere 
echo of American society. As long as 
America remains pluralistic in fact, its 
groups will retain some uniqueness. 
The preservation of that uniqueness is 
not separatism, but the expression of 
individuality of each group. The tides 
of melting pot and conformity are ever 
gaining—but the completed melting pot 
is a myth. Even in the face of seeming 
standardizations and uniformities, the 
historic uniqueness of groups is not 
easily erased. The strange fact is that 
in their very conformities and accom- 
modations minority groups often ex- 
press their individualities. That is 
neither triumph nor consolation, but 
evidence as to underlying tenacity of his- 
toric influence. 

One might conclude with this predic- 
tion. The pattern of American Jewish 
life will hew closer to its religious insti- 
tutions. Neither Zionism, social wel- 
fare, or Jewish culture—the vital ideolo- 
gies of past generations—have a future as 
organizing nuclei. Religious institutions 
will amalgamate all these interests. An 
American Judaism will emerge, neither 
Orthodox, Reform, Conservative, or Re- 
constructionist. It will be an amalgam 
defying easy analysis. It needs to be 
understood and appreciated in its own 
terms. It needs to be respected for what 
it represents—the emergent pattern of 
successful Jewish community accommo- 
dation in a free democratic society. This. 
is its triumph and achievement. 
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God for a Greek was finite. The 

Greek thought infinitude meant 
indefiniteness, imperfection—states below 
the dignity of anything divine. Only that 
could be perfect, thought he, which was 
fulfilled, self-sufficient, rounded out, 
sharply and clearly bounded from all 
else. To be worthy of the name of 
“God”, it had to have a limited excel- 
lence, a distinctive, completed nature, 
with definite, well-demarcated abilities 
and tasks. 

The Greek would have thought it ab- 
surd to say, with the Hebrew, that God 
was both perfect and infinite. These 
characterizations, he thought, excluded 
one another. Precisely because God was 
perfect, God could not conceivably be 
infinite. A God is perfect; if perfect, 
finite; and if finite, He must allow for 
the possibility of still other Gods. A 
finite God, the Greek saw, leaves room 
for other Gods to be. 

Many Gods lived in the Greek heavy- 
ens, each with its own type of excellence. 
Sometimes these Gods worked in har- 
mony, sometimes in opposition. Some 
were stronger, some more virtuous or 
more intelligent than the others. One 
of them stood out above the rest, be- 
cause of his age and power. A more 
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regal, sovereign, commanding being 
than the others he was still no less finite, 
no less bounded and limited than they. 
Zeus was only one God among many, 
superior in rank and insistence, not 
necessarily in worth or right, to the re- 
mainder of the pantheon. 

Starting from the very premise ac- 
cepted by the Greek, the Hebrew drew 
the opposite conclusion. For him, too, 
God was perfect. But perfection, he 
said, was incompatible with finitude. 
To be a God was to be infinite, and if 
there are any other beings in the uni- 
verse, they must then be finite and 
therefore not divine. Not only are there 
not many Gods; there could not possibly 
be more than one. 

We do not know how long it took for 
men to become accustomed to the He- 
brew argument that God’s infinitude 
followed from his perfection, and that 
his singularity followed from His infini- 
tude. We know only that this was one 
of mankind’s major revolutions. With 
the acknowledgment of God’s infinitude 
and consequent singularity, Western 
mankind took one of the most astonish- 
ing somersaults ever successfully per- 
formed in the history of thought. No 
one thereafter, whom the Greeks would 
call a God, would be called a God by 
other men. Greek theology, from then 
on, was thought by all to be nothing 
more or less than Greek mythology. 
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For the Greek, creation was not pos- 
sible, not required and not desirable. 

It was not possible, for the distance 
from nothing to something which crea- 
tion must traverse is beyond the power 
of any finite being, divine or otherwise, 
to master. The idea of a creation ap- 
parently never entered his mind, being 
effectively blocked by the concept of a 
finite God. 

Nor is creation required in a Greek 
account. The divine finitude allows for 
the uncreated existence not only of 
many Gods but of many other types of 
being. It was possible to say with Plato, 
if one wished, that the Gods produced 
the finite things of the world, but then 
it was necessary to say with him as well 
that to make those things He had to 
utilize an uncreated realm of forms and 
an uncreated stuff. It was simpler and 
more orthodox to hold with Aristotle 
that things owed nothing at all to the 
Gods, that they were well-formed in and 
by nature, needing no divinity to make 
them be. Whichever one of these main 
roads one took, one started from mate- 
rial created by no one, owing no alle- 
giance to God for its being, its power 
or its virtues. 

Nor did the Greeks think that a crea- 
tion was desirable. It was better they 
thought for a thing to be sealed off, to 
be complete in its own terms and do- 
main, than to partake of the nature of 
another, no matter how superior or ex- 
cellent. The Greek wanted the Gods to 
leave him alone; he felt that he was arro- 
gant, that he was subject to the terrible 
vice of hybris if he fancied that he 
should look beyond the horizon of man 
for his meaning or value. Man he 
thought had a proper place in nature; 
it was wrong for him to step out of it, 


even if it was in the direction of the 


heavens. Hybris was but the inverse of 
bestiality, the misconception and the 
practice of the belief that man was not 
intrinsically the highest of beings in na- 
ture. We disgrace ourselves, thought 
the Greeks, no less by being arrogant 
than we do by being bestial, for in either 
way we tear man out of his proper place, 
disordering the orderly and excellent 
scheme in which we live. 

For the Hebrew, in contrast, creation 
was at once desirable, required and pos- 
sible. He thought it was good for God 
to create, for in this way the goodness, 
the power, the excellence of God was 
multiplied. The good can be shared with- 
out being diminished; in giving of Him- 
self God, without reducing himself, 
makes more good be. Creation was also 
required, he thought, since the universe 
in itself had no capacity to be or reason 
for being. God’s infinitude meant that 
outside Him there was nothing substan- 
tial, nothing concrete, nothing real in 
and of itself. This universe of ours 
could not be anything but radically con- 
tingent; whatever reasons there were 
for its presence had to be found outside 
not inside it. The universe had to be 
created to be at all. And it was possible 
to create it, for God had infinite power, 
a power more than adequate to bring 
about a universe limited in range and 
nature, 

God, the Hebrew thought, endowed 
the universe with a substance of its own, 
granted it independence, allowed it a 
history in which real, important events 
took place. That universe was not and 
could not be self-sufficient, for self-sufh- 
ciency was one with infinitude. It was a 
universe which dwelt apart from God 
only because He permitted it. Every 
thing in it had to turn towards God to 
be itself most truly, for He was the in- 
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finite source of eternal light which made 
it possible for their light to shine as it 
should. In such a scheme Man had his 
special, privileged place which it would 
be disastrous for him to leave, but this 
place was his only because it had been 
divinely assigned, not because it was his 
by right or because of the way in which 
the universe was structured. Man’s na- 
tural rights were all supernaturally be- 
stowed. 

The Greek Gods, when well-behaved, 
dwelt in their heavens; they concerned 
themselves with men only when they 
were disloyal or perverse. The God of 
the Hebrews also had a heaven of His 
own, where He lived with His own 
thoughts through eternity. But He 
looked down and took heed of what 
men did. He did not merely observe 
them; he worked with them. He en- 
couraged and threatened, punished and 
rewarded them at different times, prom- 
ising them the greatest of glories would 
they but listen, repent and reform. He 
was no bitter Prometheus petulantly 
violating a code, but a Father generous 
beyond belief, promising the harassed 
Hebrew a future better and of longer 
duration than any past he knew. Some 
day there would come a Messiah, He 
told them, an anointed man of God who 
would lead God’s chosen people through 
the wildness of daily struggle to the 
Jerusalem of ‘perpetual peace. Where 
the Greeks had a future which repeated 
what already had been, the Hebrews had 
a future so new and magnificent that 
they could not make its nature clear 
even to themselves, The future of the 
Greeks had arrived, many times before; 
they had nothing new to look forward 
to. The Hebrews have the same future 
still. Their Messiah is yet to come. 


Both Greek and Hebrew had great 
respect for law. Each took as central 
what the other did not consider at all. 
The Greek thought of law as a principle 
of order, an agency for giving unity and 
meaning to a chaos of singular events. 
It was a principle of harmony, political 
in import, an artist’s ideal applied to 
men engaged in public work. Law for 
the Hebrew was quite different. It was 
a command laid down by God. It spoke 
to him as an individual, though as bear- 
ing on the fate of all Israel. The law 
served the Greek as a measure of his 
public worth; the Hebrew instead saw 
it as a divinely grounded command, tell- 
ing him what was right and what was 
wrong, regardless of the practices of men 
or the needs of a state. One could con- 
form to the Greek law; the Hebrew law 
had to be embodied, lived through. The 
one made heroes possible, the other 
needed prophets. The one allowed 
Greece to conceive of itself as a model 
for all nations, the other made the He- 
brews take themselves to be a danger- 
ous mountain top at which God's ark 
came permanently to rest. The one was 
primarily aesthetic, the other moral in 
nature, in tone and in import. 

Both the Greek and the Hebrew were 
in the grip of a strong feeling of obliga- 
tion. There was an ought-to-be which 
was not yet, and which it was their duty 
to make real, the one as a public agent, 
the other as a moral man. Failure to 
do what they ought, both felt, deserved 
punishment—severe, unremitting, reso- 
lute—for nothing less than eternal right- 
ness, the control by the good and the 
just, was at stake. 

For a Greek a wrong disrupted the 
universe, and the Fates had to set it 
right. If he tried to be more or less than 


a man, the Fates took from him all that 
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made his life worthwhile. He may have 
done the wrong inadvertently or delib- 
erately. Whatever the reason, he there- 
by automatically brought upon himself 
the brutal but just punishment of being 
denied human goods since these are 
precisely what he in his action disowned. 

The Greek thought of punishment 
as the inevitable but right consequence 
of a misconception of man’s proper 
place and function. For the Hebrew, 
punishment is not the consequence of 
an effort to redress but to reinsist; there 
is no balance that is upset, but a law 
which is denied. Instead of holding with 
the Greek that a genuine independence 
precludes a submission to a God, the 
Hebrew insists that it requires such sub- 
mission. He is punished not for inad- 
vertent wrongs, but for an avoidable 
neglect of a truth which should prevail. 
His punishment is not an attack, a 
matching of one wrong by another, but 
a recovery, the subjugation of man by 
means of the ought-to-be. 

The Greeks made much of failure 
through inadvertence; the Hebrews 
stressed the fact of unjustifiable neglect. 
Rewards, neither thought, were rightly 
theirs. All rewards were for them bless- 
ings, undeserved bounties granted at un- 
predictable times and in surprising ways 
by a beneficent nature or a kindly God. 
Both worked under a burden of public 
or religious duty. Whatever joy or good 
came their way the one took to be a 
sign of the beautiful goodness of things 
while the other took it as a sign of the 
mercy of the unspeakable Infinitude 
which made the finite be. And their re- 
wards were different. Where the Greek 
could hope only for happiness, the He- 
brew saw a blessedness, a joy transcend- 
ing self but not necessarily this world. 


We today have left the Greek pan- 
theon of finite Gods far behind. No 
longer do we think of the universe or 
of men as sharply separated off from a 
heaven. We do not view laws as de- 
signed primarily to harmonize rather 
than to correct or ennoble. We think it 
unjust to punish severely for errors which 
are inadvertent or unavoidable. Balance, 
harmony, order, heroes, the state are not 
the foci of our civilization. We are more 
historic minded than the Greeks; we 
people the past with fallible persons and 
not with irresistible giants. We are more 
optimistic than they were; the future 
for us is somewhat better than any our 
fathers could have had. We have been 
affected by the Hebrews thoroughly and 
indelibly. But our civilization is not 
an Hebraic one. It is in large part 
Christian, something less and something 
more than the Hebrews would have had 
it be. 

The Hebrew who clings to the faith 
of his fathers holds tight to the view 
that God is One, that He created the 
universe, that the Messiah has not yet 
come, that all finitude is overarched by 
a divinely given moral law, and that all 
goods are blessings, to be met with 
thanksgiving. The Christian accepts 
every item of this creed, but not with- 
out giving it a subtle, important, radi- 
cal twist. 

There is only one divine substance, 
thinks the Christian. Here he is in 
agreement with the Hebrew. But that 
substance, he adds, encompasses three dis- 
tinct, divine persons. That God is one 
but also many is the paradox and mys- 
tery on which he with few exceptions, 
rests his faith. For him God is a Father 
dwelling in awful isolation above the 
strife of mundane things, a very Zeus; 
He is also a Son who lives as a man 
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among men, a true David; and, without 
destroying His perfect unity, He is also 
a Holy Spirit, relentlessly working on 
behalf of a moral order in this world— 
Greek force and Hebrew ethos in one. 
He is a God who not only judges but 
who suffers and dies, who is rejected 
and yet persists in working in history 
and in men’s hearts to bring about the 
morality that ought to prevail. More 
knowable than the Hebrew God, the 
Christian God is more protean. It be- 
comes difficult to locate Him, and Chris- 
tianity inevitably proliferates into a 
multiplicity of sects occupied primarily 
with reaching only some one of His 
aspects from special points of view. The 
Christian God is an infinitude much 
richer than the Hebrew’s, but He is not 
so evidently a unit, with a unitary mean- 
ing, locus and career. 

The Christian God creates. But in- 
stead of creating with the Hebrew’s, a 
self-contained universe, He produces one 
which remains forever open with respect 
to Him. It is not sealed off, granted an 
independent nature, history and func- 
tion of its own, into which God enters 
only in the role of beneficent friend or 
correcting guide. It is created, thinks 
the Christian, as insufficient and thus as 
still needing God just to be. The Noth- 
ing out of which the universe was 
created seems to him to have some force 
all its own; the created is perpetually 
pulled downward into the Nothingness 
out of which it presumably came. It re- 
quires God’s infinite power and con- 
stant interest to keep the cosmos in 
existence at all. Creation is thus for the 
Christian somewhat less powerful than 
it was for the Hebrew. Where the one 
has an act performed in the distant past, 
giving to the created universe an inde- 
pendent status, the other has a perpe- 


tual act whose product vanishes when 
separated from the activity which brings 
it about. In compensation, though the 
Christian conceives of creation as being 
much more personal in its bearing than 
the Hebrew thinks it is. He conceives 
of God as creating not only a universe, 
or the original human begettors of the 
bodies of the rest of mankind, but each 
and every individual soul. 

Creation, the Christian took to be pos- 
sible, necessary and desirable for each 
particular man as well as for the cosmos 
as a whole. As a consequence, he denied 
that man had a proper place in the 
scheme of things, either naturally as did 
the Greek, or by endowment as did the 
Hebrew. At best man could be said to 
have only an assigned position, a mo- 
mentary perch from which God could 
let him slip, at any moment, into the 
black abyss from which he came. From 
the beginning of his life to the end each 
man was and had to be, thought the 
Christian, supernaturally sustained. 
Room for freedom was allowed to each, 
but only to do wrong, for men were in- 
dependent of God only in being able 
to be manifest in the form of evil, the 
nothingness which they are as apart 
from God. Whatever good works men 
could perform were divinely produced 
or induced; whatever evils they brought 
about in intent or in fact came from the 
emptiness towards which they were in- 
evitably reduced when they tried to 
stand alone. Man was a special creation 
of God without an existence all his own. 
Never before had man been raised so 
high and put so low. 





1 There is here perhaps a difference in empha- 
sis rather than a sharp dichotomy, for the 
Hebrew prayerbook describes God as “daily re- 
newing the work of creation”. 
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The Christian gave the western world 
a new idea of man. This was not, 
though, the news he sought to bring. 
His good news, the heart of his gospel, 
was that the Messiah had arrived. This 
news was unintelligible to the Greek 
who never expected one, and it was not 
accepted by the Hebrew who, to this 
day, insists that the Messiah has not yet 
come. 

Our heretics and atheists today are 
neither Greek nor Hebrew, but rather 
Christians upside down. They under- 
stand full well what it means to call 
Jesus the Christ, the anointed one, the 
hope of mankind; they do not hold with 
the Hebrew that Christianity is grounded 
on a mistaken identity and that some 
day the Messiah will surely come. They 
understand the claim the Christians 
make but reckon in their own way with 
the events on which the claim is based. 
They insist that these facts add up to 
something less than God. They keep 
Christ near the centre of their thoughts, 
as neither Hebrew nor Greek ever does, 
if only to have something to deny. They 
are non-Christians or anti-Christian in- 
side Christianity. 

The Christian Messiah is a paradox 
and a mystery, incomprehensible to one 
without true faith. He is fully God and 
fully man, living on earth while yet in 
heaven; in time, coming to be and pass- 
ing away, still he is eternal and unal- 
tered, untouched by time. Despised and 
punished, suffering and forsaken, he is 
at the same time forever at peace, the 
fount of all goodness, an incorruptible 
tower of strength, the savior of all man- 
kind. 

The Hebrew expected a Messiah who 
was both much smaller and much 
greater than the Christ of whom the 
Christians speak. They awaited a man 


and not a God. They expected him to 
lead all Israel into a golden age here on 
earth, and not merely to point the way 
to heaven. They looked for a human 
descendant of David's, not for a God 
who would come through David's door, 
and end, with life only half done, upon 
a cross. The Messiah they could see 
might die, but never if he were God. 
And whether God or man, it was evi- 
dent to them that Jesus did much less 
than a Messiah must. He should have 
fulfilled the law, proved the prophets, 
made Israel a nation above nations, the 
crown of all creation. Christ is for them 
less than even the lesser prophets since 
he himself failed to live up to the laws 
which are binding on all. And if he 
came to save all mankind, all men should 
now be saved, for God is infinite, whose 
will cannot be gainsaid. Yet everything 
seems to be just as it had been before. 
Even those who have been transformed 
by the thought of Christ await still an- 
other coming, revealing by their expecta- 
tion that they do not believe that Christ 
has as yet, as a Messiah should, set the 
world aright. The Christian Messiah 
failed to improve Israel's fortunes, failed 
to wipe out man’s sin, failed to change 
the heart of man. To expect him to do 
all these was to expect him to be much 
grander than the Hebrew thought the 
Messiah need be; but to allow him to 
fail in all was to grant that God or his 
anointed one was much less powerful 
than the infinite should be. 

There are ups and downs in the his- 
tory of the Greeks, but no radical turn- 
ing points. The Hebrews expected that 
there would be one eventually. The 
Christians thought that there had to be 
two—one which had already occurred, 
the first coming of the Christ, the living 
paradox and mystery, and another 
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which was even more distant and cata- 
clysmic than the Hebrews thought pos- 
sible, the day of last judgment. ‘The 
Christians had a past even more brilliant 
than the Greeks; but it was not without 
its element of bitter unequalled tragedy; 
they had a future even more striking 
than that of the Hebrews, but it was 
limited in nature by the previous com- 
ing of Christ and man’s activities there- 
after. The Hebrews looked primarily to 
the future, while the Greeks remained 
children of the present. The Christian 
instead turned to the past, but a past 
which in a sense contained the meaning 
of both present and future. His was a 
world at once richer than that of the 
Hebrew because it pivoted about an all- 
important, actual event in history; his 
world was poorer too, for that all-im- 
portant event cast a shadow on the fu- 
ture, depriving it of its full Hebraic 
novelty. 

With the Greek, the Christian ac- 
knowledges natural laws and natural 
rights, and with the Hebrew he affirms 
that all law and right is made possible 
through the beneficent act of God. He 
reconciles the two in the idea of a na- 
ture supernaturally sustained. There 
are natural laws and rights, he thinks, 
because they are and must be grounded 
in God. In his world only the hero is 
prophet, only the prophet is hero. And 
in the last resort, he affirms that Christ 
alone is the true prophetic hero, a man 
who perfectly conforms to an ideal na- 
tural law while expressing an other- 
worldly spirit. No man or nation can, 
he thinks, serve as a model for the rest, 
or be treated as a primary dwelling place 
of God. Christ alone has paradoxically 
and mysteriously a nature and a super- 
nature, is God and man in one. 


All men, thinks the Christian, deserve 
punishment, since all of them partake, 
through inheritance, of the original, in- 
finite, indefensible sin of Adam. They 
deserve an eternal damnation, though 
they themselves are not responsible for 
being born and thus for the sin they re- 
ceived from Adam. They are sinners by 
inheritance, possessing a corrupted na- 
ture which can be cured only in the fires 
of hell. Still they can, through God's 
grace, free themselves from this corrup- 
tion, take on a new nature, become men 
reborn, if only they be willing. Though 
all men deserve punishment, only those 
will in fact be punished who have de- 
liberately refused to escape from that 
scheme of things in which punishment is 
inevitable. More deterministic than the 
Hebrew, the Christian thinks of men 
as irresistibly subject to a divine chas- 
tisement; less worldly than the Hebrew, 
he believes also that a man can be raised 
to a state of supernatural guiltlessness 
—translated into heaven if he so wishes. 
Less rational than the Greek, less this- 
worldly than the Hebrew, his theory of 
punishment, like his theory of God, 
creation, Messiah and law, is finally mys- 
terious and paradoxical, intelligible only 
to a man of faith. 

Only a slight acquaintance with the 
literature and history of the last two 
thousand years is necessary for one who 
seeks to find sharp and striking excep- 
tions to what has here been taken as 
expressing the essence of the Greek, He- 
braic and Christian views. Indeed, any 
attempt to isolate and formulate them 
adequately is bound to fail, the victim 
of inexpungeable ignorance, unsuspected 
prejudice and unwitting distortion. No 
one outlook is neatly divided off in space 
or time from all others; each evidences 
the influence of civilizations which pre- 
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ceded and which exist alongside. No 
one is single-toned; no one is absolutely 
coherent; no one has a definite begin- 
ning and a definite well-marked end. 
Nor are the thoughts of any time in 
perfect, clear agreement. ‘There are here- 
tics and disbelievers, iconoclasts and 
pioneers, short-lived trends and abortive 
movements in every civilization. They 
are just as much a part of their time 
and express a people as surely as do 
longer lasting and accepted men or doc- 
trines. Still, different times have charac- 
teristic dominant tones, sometimes expli- 
citly stated or clearly illustrated by a 
genius here or there, and sometimes un- 
knowingly revealed by diverse men as 
they go their diverse ways, concentrat- 
ing their energies on special tasks and 
problems. 

To a man interested in knowing the 
truth, the main point of a study of these 
outlooks lies in its ability to make evi- 
dent where he now is, where he is about 
to go, and what might be the direction 
in which he should turn. No one of the 
three points of view which we have de- 
scribed is characteristic of the present 
period or is likely to characterize the 
future now in the process of being 
brought about. Our civilization is more 
Christian than it is Greek or Hebrew, 
but it is not Christian in the sense in 
which previous centuries were. Modern 
science, in part through indifference, in 
part through the formulation of new 
concepts, and surely because of its suc- 
cesses in theory and technology, has 
promoted new interests and attitudes, 
turned men’s minds from the topics 
which interested and environed their 
fathers. Nations, too, have followed 
their own bent, and partly by force and 


partly by propaganda and education 
have begun the orientation of man’s 
thought from Rome and Geneva to 
Washington and Moscow. Christianity, 
as a civilization, is today more a faded 
hope than finished fact; it is a thing of 
patches and compromise, of indecision 
and wide gaps. The religions it nour- 
ishes may well outlast this scientifically 
and politically tinged epoch, as it has 
outlasted the world of classical Roman 
life and law. But whether it does or 
not, our civilization to be intellectually 
viable and eventually therefore power- 
ful enough to sustain a people, must be 
radically altered in idea. 

Man is no Greek child of Fate, pun- 
ished for what he could not avoid; no 
pre-bound Hebrew, punished for a fail- 
ure to fulfill divinely imposed tasks. Nor 
is he a sin-drenched Christian, helpless 
before the juggernaut of damnation, un- 
less somehow lifted to an incorruptible 
sphere. He is free to do what he natur- 
ally ought, and deserves punishment 
only if he does not live up to obliga-’ 
tions he freely assumed through his ac- 
ceptance of the status of man. 

The Greek knew that no limits could 
rightly be put on the range of man’s 
mind; the Hebrew knew that nothing 
less than perfect fulfillment of the ideal 
could ever finally satisfy; the Christian 
knew that man was free to do himself 
irremediable harm. But none of them 
knew, as we know today, that there are 
no limits to man’s perfectibility in any 
dimension of existence, intellectual, 
spiritual, technological or social; that 
it is he and not God who suffers from 
his failure to fulfill the law; and that 


every man is free to do great good on 
his own. 








JUDAISM AND THE IDEA OF PROGRESS 


EMIL L. FACKENHEIM 


T is well for the theologian to use, 

from time to time, the autobiogra- 
phical form of discourse. To be sure, 
what matters in theology is truth, and 
this truth must be universal in some 
sense (though it is not easy to define 
this sense). But it is doubtful whether 
any theologian can wholly achieve the 
ideal of universality. For unlike matters 
of science, theological matters are of in- 
timate personal concern to us. Our per- 
sonal experience here inevitably enters 
into our conclusions, and this experience 
is necessarily partial and limited. In 
writing autobiographically the theolo- 
gian puts, so to speak, his cards on the 
table. The reader can judge for him- 
self whether the writer’s experience has 
affected the universality of his conclu- 
sions; and if he finds this to be the 
case he can discount them. 

The use of the autobiographical form 
of discourse, then, may amount to a 
confession of intellectual modesty. Such 
a modesty is particularly appropriate in 
the case of the present topic. It is an 
intellectual and spiritual necessity for 
us to rise above our particular historic- 
al experience, and to attempt to ap- 
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praise the historical process as a whole. 
But such an attempt can never be made 
without misgivings. There is always the 
danger, which no one can be wholly sure 
to have escaped, that our interpretations 
of history, instead of appraising the 
historical process as a whole, are mere 
reflections of the historical age in which 
we live. 


II 


The spiritual environment in which I 
grew up was pre-Hitler Germany. Its 
ideas—at least the ideas which conscious- 
ly affected me—were those of the en- 
lightenment and romanticism, the ideas 
of Mendelssohn and Kant, Goethe and 
Hegel. One of the firmest beliefs con- 
veyed to me was that history had a pur- 
pose. This purpose was the realization 
of the idea of humanity, of universal 
freedom. This belief seemed independ- 
ent of any mysterious divine promises; 
it was demonstrated by history itself. 
History had followed a path of necessary 
progress in the past, and the guarantee 
for its infinite perpetuation was implicit 
in history itself. History was the self- 
realization of human freedom, a pro- 
cess which redeemed itself. 

The liberal Jew in Germany had ab- 
sorbed these ideas for a hundred years, 
and he found in them much that re- 
sembled the teachings of Judaism. The 
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prophets, like Kant, had taught that 
man was morally free and responsible; 
and their concept of the Messianic King- 
dom seemed indistinguishable from the 
idealistic idea of humanity. Only in 
one respect had the tradition to be 
changed, in order to be reconciled with 
the modern faith in progress; and this 
change the liberal Jew made willingly. 
History no longer required irrational 
incursions of a supernatural God; its 
purposes were realized by man inspired 
by the Ideal. The God of Abraham, 
Isaac and Jacob became an absolute 
Ideal. 

Within this scheme of history the lib- 
eral Jew had to discover his place as a 
Jew. This was necessary because Juda- 
ism is at once universal and particular. 
Its God, and much of its other teaching, 
is universal; yet it is also tied to the 
destiny of a particular people. If there 
is no link between the universal and the 
particular, then Judaism breaks asun- 
der. This link can be provided only 
by history. 

But what place could the liberal Jew 
find for himself in history? If history 
as a whole was human progress, then the 
Jew’s role within it could consist only 
in a contribution to that progress. 
Moreover, it could not be merely a con- 
tribution Israel had once made. To jus- 
tify continued Jewish separateness, the 
liberal Jew had to insist that this con- 
tribution was still being made, and that 
it was still needed. But this could only 
mean, either that the Jew, by virtue of 
his religion, had a truer knowledge of 
mankind's ideals than anyone else, or 
else that the Jew was more faithful to 
them in his life. In either case it meant 
that Israel had a mission, which was to 


be the spiritual or moral teacher of man- 
kind. 


Ill 


My generation had begun to rebel 
against the liberal concept of necessary 
progress. So far as 1 was concerned, 
three main objections in the end forced 
me to abandon it. 

In the first place, there was a religious 
objection. If history is necessary pro- 
gress brought about by men, then there 
is, SO to speak, nothing left for God to 
do. He is either a Creator who, having 
created the world, goes into perpetual 
retirement; or else He is an ideal which 
can inspire but not act. In neither case 
is He a God who may be present to a 
man, even the lowliest of men, when 
he calls upon Him in a whisper. Yet 
without such a God there may be moral- 
ity; but there can be no living religion. 

My second objection concerned the 
concept of a Jewish mission. This I 
found both factually untrue and moral- 
ly intolerable. The moral ideals of the 
liberal Jew seemed no different from 
those of his liberal Christian neighbor; 
and so far as moral practice was con- 
cerned, Jews as a group seemed no 
better and no worse than anybody else. 
Yet the view which made of the Jews 
the teachers of mankind had to make 
a claim to superiority which the facts 
did not warrant; a claim, moreover, 
which should have been morally intol- 
erable even if it had been based on fact. 

But I soon discovered that no liberal 
Jew seriously believed this doctrine. No- 
body seriously thought that the ideals 
of liberal Judaism were superior to 
those of liberal Christianity, or, for that 
matter, to a simple humanism. And no- 
body suffered from a moral superiority 
complex as regards the Jewish people. 
In other words, the liberal idea of a 
Jewish mission was a mere theological 
fiction, invented to justify the continued 
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existence of the Jewish people. A gen- 
uine justification the liberal view was 
unable to provide. 

My third and most fundamental cri- 
ticism of the progress view arose from 
the brutal fact of Nazism. This evil 
phenomenon, whose very possibility 
still defies our comprehension, gave the 
final lie to the view that history is neces- 
sary progress. It also refuted all revised 
versions of it constructed to meet the 
fact of Nazism. A view still popular in 
America holds that history progresses 
necessarily but, intermittently, relapses 
may occur, but these become ever less 
serious. But to me Nazism was, and still 
is, not a relapse less serious than pre- 
vious relapses, but a total blackout. 

It may be argued that my experience 
with Nazism unduly colored my view 
of history as a whole; and that, to a 
more detached view, it might appear as 
a relatively minor episode. But it seems 
to me that the argument should be 
turned the other way round. History is 
regarded as necessary progress only by 
those who are relatively remote from the 
evils of history. And in order to main- 
tain that view they must make light of 
these evils. The liberal Jew of pre-Hit- 
ler Germany had to belittle the suffer- 
ings of his brethren in Eastern Europe; 
and the contemporary believer in neces- 
sary progress cannot really take seriously 
Russian concentration camps. 

But the whole question of the quan- 
tity of historical evil falls short of the 
fundamental issue, at least the religious 
issue. In the end the fundamental 
point is that it is religiously intolerable 
to quantify evil where human beings 
are concerned. Would Nazism have 
been less evil if it had murdered merely 
one million Jews instead of six? Or 
merely a thousand? Or one? The fun- 


damental objection to the progress view 
is not that it belittles actual evil, but 
that it justifies the evil and injustice 
done to some as a means to some sup- 
posedly higher end. This objection 
would hold even if history were neces- 
sary progress; for even then all genera- 
tions would be a mere means to the 
last.t And the real conclusion I derived 
from the experience of Nazism is that 
if even a single brave and honest deed 
is in vain, if a single soul’s unjust suffer- 
ing goes unredeemed, that then history 
as a whole is meaningless. With this 
conclusion, the progress view of history, 
so far as I was concerned, had suffered 
total shipwreck. 


IV 


It might seem that these criticisms 
should have led me to the conclusion 
that history is simply meaningless. Or, 
as we may also put it, that it is a mere 
extension of nature. Nature is full of 
strife ana suffering. But it is meaning- 
less in the sense that it gives us no rea- 
son to ask for a meaning. It simply is 
what it is. History, it may be said, differs 
from nature only in degree of complex- 
ity. Like the animal, man is governed 
by needs; like nature, history is to be 
explained in terms of conflicting needs. 
To look for a deeper meaning may be 
psychologically understandable, but it 
is rationally groundless. 





1 This implication was clearly understood by 
the two profoundest proponents of the doctrine 
of necessary progress, Kant and Hegel. It is well- 
known that Hegel found himself compelled to 
accept this implication, consequently speaking 
of the “slaughter-bench” of history. What is not 
well-known is that Kant (to whom this con- 
clusion was, in certain respects, intolerable) 
was in the end driven to abandon the doctrine 
of necessary progress. This I intend to de- 
monstrate in detail elsewhere. 
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I have never been able to take this 
view wholly seriously. For it has always 
seemed to me almost beyond dispute 
that man differs from the animal, and 
history from nature. The distinguish- 
ing character is the fact of spirit. By 
spirit I mean the awareness of an abso- 
lute. Man, no matter how primitive or 
irrational, has always an awareness of 
something other than his needs, and 
this other is experienced as having an 
absolute claim on him. And along with 
this experience goes the experience of 
freedom to accept or reject that claim. 

Man can never escape the ideal or 
absolute; he can merely exchange one 
absolute for another. He can ignore 
anything beyond his needs only by mak- 
ing an ideal out of the fulfillment of his 
needs themselves. In short, man cannot 
be an animal; he can only be a philoso- 
pher or anthropologist who asserts that 
men are animals and ought to live like 
them. It is not necessary to point out 
that this is just to set up another abso- 
lute. 

We may put this otherwise by saying 
that the animal is innocent, but man is 
not. He cannot depart from the ideal 
without being aware of this fact. Even 
if he defies the ideal just because it is 
the ideal—an attitude which we may call 
demonic—his very defiance presupposes 
his knowledge. The devil is not an ani- 
mal but a fallen angel. 

This much, I say, has always seemed 
to me almost beyond dispute. And I 
further was never in doubt that it is 
impossible for man to know the true 
ideal. For the ideal—even the confused, 
biased, perverse ideal—possesses the 
latent power of universality. Man, if 
he but wills and thinks, is at least in 


principle capable of transcending con- 
fusion, bias and perversion, and of 


achieving a universal and objective 
standard of good and evil. 

We had concluded that history is not, 
in itself, a realm of fulfilled meaning. 
We must now add that history is not 
simply meaningless either. For if the 
analysis just given is correct, it is clear- 
ly false to say that history raises no 
questions. History is constituted by the 
fact that the ideal enters into it. The 
ideal enters in two ways. It enters for 
the observer who, if truly objective, 
measures historical fact by universal 
ideal. It also enters for the historical 
agent himself, though here it enters 
often confused, biased or even perverse. 
Thus both the spectator and history it- 
self perpetually pronounce, however 
strangely or indirectly, what history 
ought to be. Yet history never wholly 
is what it ought to be. Fact and ideal 
are in persistent contradiction. The 
question raised by history is not an- 
swered by history itself. 

We must therefore say that history, 
taken by itself, is a realm of contradic- 
tion, of frustrated meaning, or of the 
tragic. The tragic exists not in the 
sphere of suffering as such, and nature 
is not tragic. It exists only where there 
is a thwarting of meaning which ought 
to be, an ideal beheld and striven for 
yet come to naught. The tragic belongs 
to the human condition; more clearly 
than any other of its aspects, it raises 
the question of faith. 


Vv 


While I was gradually forced to re- 
ject the progress view of history, I at the 
same time made what was to me a re- 
markable discovery. The Biblical and 
Rabbinic view of history was free of 
precisely those elements which made the 
progress view untenable. So far as I 
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could see, there was no real difference 
between the two views as regards human 
freedom and the moral ideal. But where- 
as to the liberal, history was a self-re- 
demptive process, Jewish tradition main- 
tained that history, to fulfill its mean- 
ing, requires the incursion of God. 

To the liberal a God who actively in- 
terferes with history is a mere myth. 
Moreover, this myth is dangerous; for 
it tends to seduce those who believe in 
it to moral inactivity. But I was now 
able to see that, on the contrary, the 
liberal view contains its myths, whereas 
the traditional faith implies the most 
realistic understanding of history. 
Moreover, properly understood it does 
not lead to quietism. 

The progress view is mythological to 
the extent to which it must ignore facts 
which will not fit into it. But the tra- 
ditional faith need not ignore any facts. 
It can, on the one hand, recognize hu- 
man freedom and its genuine victories. 
For its God makes demands upon man, 
and these presuppose that he is free to 
live up to them. This fact is enough to 
refute the charge of quietism. But on 
the other hand, the traditional faith can 
also recognize radical failure, and the 
persistence of the tragic . For it is pre- 
cisely because history is not self-redemp- 
tive that the incursion of God is re- 
quired if it is to be redeemed. Viewed 
by itself, history is a dialectic of human 
accomplishment and _ tragic failure. 
Viewed in the light of faith, it is a dia- 
lectic of the doing of man and the doing 
of God. 

This dialectic is profoundly illustrated 
by the traditional Jewish concept of the 
Messiah. Liberalism transformed this 
concept into a mere symbol of the ideal 
toward which human progress tended, 
and it is difficult to see what, of religious 


significance, it adds io the belief in pro- 
gress itself. But the traditional concept 
speaks of both man and God, and it is 
consequently profoundly dialectical. It 
expresses two truths, which in their to- 
getherness transcend finite understand- 
ing: that man is free and morally re- 
sponsible; and that he is dependent on 
the redemptive act of God. Thus the 
Messiah is represented, on the one hand, 
as waiting for man to perfect the world; 
and, on the other hand, as waiting for 
him to ruin it. He will come when his- 
tory has become good enough to make 
his coming possible; or evil enough to 
make it necessary. The condition of 
history could be described no more pro- 
foundly; nor what is needed if its mean- 
ing is to be fulfilled. 

It might be objected that the tradi- 
tional view, while perhaps more realis- 
tic, is yet wholly irrational. The pro- 
gress view has at least some evidence in 
its support, whereas the Biblical God 
has none. But this is to misunderstand 
the nature of religious faith. Faith is 
not an hypothesis based on empirical 
evidence, and subject to perpetual revi- 
sion. Faith is an absolute commitment, 
without empirical evidence, and beyond 
proof and refutation alike. What saves 
faith from being arbitrary is the fact 
that it corresponds to meaningful ques- 
tions, and that these questions are in- 
escapable. One of these is meaning in 
history. This question leaves us with 
but two alternatives. We may accept as 
ultimate the tragic, the thwarted mean- 
ing, the persistent contradiction between 
what ought to be and what is. Or we 
may commit ourselves to a God of His- 
tory, through whom the tragic is re- 
deemed, all contradictions reconciled, 
and nothing is lost. 
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For faith, then, all history is meaning- 
ful. But this does not mean that this 
meaning is wholly disclosed. It must 
indeed be disclosed in part, for man is 
to have a share in its accomplishment. 
The sphere of disclosed meaning cor- 
responds exactly to what the liberal 
might legitimately call progress. But 
the meaning of all else is undisclosed. 
Even the most tragic of events must have 
a meaning; yet this meaning is past our 
finding out. Indeed, it would be both 
morally and religiously intolerable for 
us to try. There is nothing incongruous 
in such a faith, which some would call 
blind. Provided only we can be sure to 
have reached the limits of human effort, 
none but such a faith can be adequate. 
Through it alone we can be sure that 
history is meaningful, not just in some 
points, or at its end, but everywhere; 
that every soul is safe in the hands of 
God; that every noble thought and brave 
deed are preserved, and that no tear is 
shed in vain. 


VI 


I had found three main difficulties 
with the progress view of history. At 
least two of these were removed by a 
return, in principle, to traditional super- 
naturalism. Unlike the liberal, the 
supernaturalist need not deny or be- 
little the tragic element in history; on 
the contrary, his faith is its precise cor- 
relate. And unlike the view of the liber- 
al, that of the supernaturalist is religi- 
ously satisfactory. For it makes it at 
least possible that each soul should be 
an end in itself, and have a direct rela- 
tion to God. 

But could the return to supernatural- 
ism also remove my third difficulty? 
This, it will be remembered, arose from 


the liberal Jew’s inability to justify his 
continued existence as a Jew. And on 
this justification Judaism, at least, de- 
pends. 

It would of course be possible to con- 
sider the meaning of history as a whole 
and leave the particular history of Is- 
rael unconsidered. Presumably each man 
must reflect, not only on the meaning 
of history as a whole, but also on his 
own place within it. And he must re- 
flect on this place, I should think, not 
only insofar as he is a unique individual, 
but also insofar as he is a Christian, a 
Muhammedan, a Hindu, and perhaps 
even an American, Englishman or 
Frenchman. But it would be presump- 
tuous indeed for me to reflect on the 
specific destiny of anyone else. And I 
am not sure to what extent, if any, this 
is possible. 

Yet by the same token, I cannot ig- 
nore the question of Jewish destiny. 
For while logically derivative it is to 
me, as a Jew, by no means existentially 
derivative. I confess that in the years 
in which my views were formed—years 
of the utmost tragedy for Israel—it was 
this question on which my thinking cen- 
tered. And in a personal account I 
could by no means omit it. 

For the liberal history is wholly man- 
made. Thus Judaism too is man-made; 
it is, as it is sometimes put, the product 
of the religious genius of Israel. The 
liberal Jew maintains that the Jew 
should continue to exist as Jew. And 
this commits him to the view that Juda- 
ism, though universal in significance, 
is nevertheless still under the specific 
care of Israel. And this can only mean 
that the rest of mankind has as yet 
failed to achieve the moral stature of 
Israel. But this conclusion we have 
found to be intolerable. 
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But it is a conclusion which does not 
follow from the traditional view. For 
according to tradition Judaism is not the 
product of the Jewish people, but an 
encounter through history between God 
and Israel. God has chosen Israel. And 
He has chosen her for reasons unknow- 
able to man, and certainly not because 
of any merit on her part. Thus the Jew 
may devoutly accept the covenant, or 
he may rebel against it; but he cannot 
escape it. The liberal view of the Jew- 
ish mission may be offensive. But there 
is nothing offensive in the view which 
makes Israel an instrument in God's 
plan for the world. 

But what is the nature of this plan? 
The meaning of history, we have seen, 
must be in part disclosed, for man is to 
play a responsible part in its realization. 
The meaning of Jewish history too must 
be in part disclosed; for a plan for Is- 
rael wholly unknown to Israel would 
preclude the possibility of responsible 
participation. 

This plan, so far as the Jew’s partici- 
pation is concerned, does not consist in 
the realization of moral law. For the 
scope of moral law is universal, apply- 
ing to all men; applying therefore to 
the Jew, not as Jew, but as man. The 
specific meaning of Jewish history lies 
in what the traditional Jew calls Halak- 
hah. This is the realization of a law 
governing the Jew’s life in all its de- 
tails. It is a law whose meaning does 
not lie in itself, for in itself it is mean- 
ingless. Rather is it the means by which 
the Jew perennially reiterates his ac- 
ceptance of the covenant; his faith that 
all history is a doing of man and a wait- 
ing for God; his faith that this waiting 
is not in vain. 


But to say this much about the mean- 
ing of Jewish history is to say very little. 


And it must be little. For like the 
meaning of history as a whole, the mean- 
ing of Jewish history is mostly undis- 
closed. Man cannot understand the final 
reasons for the tensions in his exist- 
ence, nor the infinity of ways in which 
they manifest themselves in_ history. 
The Jew cannot understand why, in 
ways so often strange and terrible, he 
was chosen to exemplify these tensions. 
Hence he is not, in the end, free to de- 
cide whether or not the Jewish people 
should continue to exist. He is, to be 
sure, free to decide whether to heed or 
ignore the divine challenge, or even to 
regard it as a myth. But if it-is really 
true that God has a plan for Israel, she 
is as little free to alter that plan as to 
understand its final meaning. 

And this leads us to our final ques- 
tion: is the covenant between God and 
Israel a reality? Is the view of Jewish 
tradition the true view? Or is the whole 
long and tragic story of Israel a mere 
tragicomedy? It would seem that here 
a second absolute commitment is neces- 
sary, a commitment in its way as radical 
as the commitment to the God of His- 
tory Himself. In a way it is even a para- 
doxical commitment, for what could be 
more paradoxical than a relation of the 
God of the universe to a handful of 
people spread through history? It is 
difficult not to shrink from this commit- 
ment in perplexity; and there can surely 
be no Jew, no matter how committed, 
who has not sometimes felt this per- 
plexity. 


Nevertheless I cannot recall any point 
at which I made this commitment. I 
always seemed already to have made it, 
though perhaps unaware of what the 
commitment was. And I venture to sug- 
gest that many of my fellow Jews may 
be in a similar position. The example 
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of the liberal may be a case in point. 
For he somehow knows that he should 
continue to be a Jew, whether he likes 
it or not; yet he cannot give good rea- 
sons why he should. Jewish Theology 
teaches that God often hides His face. 
Perhaps ours is one of these times. Per- 
haps it is a time in which many of us 
know some of His will, without know- 
ing that it is His will. 


Vil 


In a sense, my entire essay has been 
a criticism of the belief that history is 
necessary progress. And it may be asked 
why, in the mid-twentieth century, I 
should still take this view so seriously. 
For there are many who regard it as no 
longer deserving serious attention, and 
to whom therefore my argument would 
amount to beating a dead horse. 

I take this view seriously because there 
is a sense in which I still wish I could 
accept it. This sense is, to be sure, not 
religious; but it is moral and practical. 
I still wish we could be sure of success 
in our efforts to transform history, if 
not into the Kingdom of God, so at 
least into a condition ever more humane, 
just and peaceful. And I am sure that 
I am at one in this wish with liberals 
of every kind. 


But I also believe that most liberals 
share my inability genuinely to believe 
in necessary progress. None of us, of 
course, should have any doubts as to 
where our human duty lies. But 1 can- 
not see how any liberal can still believe 
that his efforts are supported by a guar- 
antee of necessary eventual success. In 
this condition the liberal would seem 
to have the choice between two roads. 
The road chosen by many today is the 
road of make-believe. One no longer 
believes in necessary progress, but re- 
gerds it as harmful to morale to say so 
aloud; and thus one preserves the belief 
in necessary progress as a public fiction. 
In the end it may well come to this, that 
no one believes the doctrine any more, 
yet everybody pronounces it, and expects 
to hear it pronounced, from lecture 
platform and pulpit. 

But surely such collective make-be- 
lieve, such deliberate whistling in the 
dark, can only lead to eventual spiritual 
ruin. The liberal must choose the al- 
ternative road, which consists in ground- 
ing a moral and political liberalism in 
a religious supernaturalism; in a faith 
which does not have to deny the per- 
sistence of the tragic, because it is re- 
deemed by virtue of God. 
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ne of the clear-cut distinctions be- 
O tween religious thought and that 
of natural science has always seemed to 
be the acceptance of an act of creation 
by religion and not by science.! The 
very basis of the mechanism character- 
istic of scientific thought appears to be 
an infinite regression from effect to 
cause, then to cause of that cause and 
so on ad infinitum. In natural science 
we have become accustomed to thinking 
of origin by evolution from previous 


conditions, never of a genuine act of © 


creation, never of the origin of anything 
really new. The concept of evolution, 
central in modern science, is often ac- 
cepted as a denial of the concept of 
creation. 
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1A perusal of Isaac Husik’s A History of 
Mediaeval Jewish Philosophy reveals the cen- 
tral place occupied in the philosophic thought 
of that time by the problem of creation. The 
attempt to understand Rabbinic Judaism in 
terms of the science of the times (Aristotelian 
philosophy) stimulated a broadening and deep- 
ening of our understanding of the Tradition. 
Today we feel pressed by more material con- 
flicts or perhaps we do not possess a mind, like 
Maimonides, at home in both areas. At any 
rate it is in the hope of stimulating a coopera- 
tive exchange of ideas that this analysis of mod- 
ern scientific thinking on this issue is offered. 


Yet an examination of current the- 
ories in astronomy and biology raises 
many doubts as to the validity of the 
idea of necessary conflict between the 
concepts of evolution and creation. In 
astronomy the advent of nuclear physics 
has brought with it a reaffirmation of the 
possibility of creation. One group of 
current theories, indeed, derives the 
known universe from an initial explo- 
sion concentrated in time and space, an 
act of creation as clear and simple as 
a command from the Lord. And in biol- 
ogy a leading current speculation, the 
notion of emergent evolution, is noth- 
ing but the concept of creation thinly 
disguised as mechanism. Let us ask to 
what extent these ideas, now at least 
respectable if not universally accepted 
by the more philosophical among scien- 
tists, indicate a convergence of scientific 
and religious thinking on this issue. 

In 1952, George Gamow, professor of 
physics at George Washington Univer- 
sity and a leading American atomic phy- 
sicist published a book called The 
Creation of the Universe.2 In it Gamow 
gave a popular presentation of a theory 
which he and others had expounded 
on several occasions previously in scien- 
tific circles. Recently the theory has 
been brought up to date in an article 
in the Scientific American for March 





2G. Gamow, The Creation of the Universe, 
Viking Press, N. Y. 1952. 
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1954.5 In his theory Gamow uses two 
widely accepted and basic concepts in 
modern cosmology. These are the idea 
of the expanding universe and the no- 
tion that all the major features of our 
universe are of limited age, something 
in the neighborhood of three to five 
billion years. Gamow’s major contri- 
bution is the particular explanation in 
terms of modern atomic physics of the 
course of cosmic evolution. 

The notion of the expanding universe 
goes back to the 1920's when the Ameri- 
can astronomer, Hubble, discovered that 
certain faint star-like objects in the heav- 
ens are not really single stars but whole 
galaxies with millions of stars in each. 
These universes are so distant that in 
ordinary telescopes the individual stars 
cannot be distinguished. It had been 
known previously that the light from 
these objects showed a peculiar shift of 
the lines in their spectrum, the so-called 
red shift. This shift indicates that the 
galaxies are receding from us at tre- 
mendous speeds. When the true dis- 
tance of these galaxies was appreciated 
through Hubble’s work the differences 
in red shift among the galaxies were seen 
to form a consistent and amazing pat- 
tern. The further out in space they are 
the faster they are receding from us. 
For each million light years away (a 
light year is equal to about six thousand 
billion miles) the speed of recession in- 
creases by about 100 miles per second. 
It is as though the universe is expanding 
like the products of a great explosion. 

If we were to examine a photograph 
taken a fraction of a second after an ex- 
plosion of a hand grenade we would 
see some particles further from the cen- 





3G. Gamow, Modern Cosmology, Scientific 
American, v. 190 pp. 55-63, 1954. 


ter of the explosion than others. The 
degree of blurring of the picture due to 
the movement of the particles would en- 
able us to measure the speed of each 
particle just as the red shift in starlight 
tells us how fast each star is receding 
from us. We would then find that the 
speed of the farther objects was greater 
than that of those nearer the center. 
This is necessarily so since all pieces 
started from the point of explosion at 
the same time and their scattering re- 
sulted from differences in force and di- 
rection acting on each. It would not 
be dificult by determining the speed, 
position and direction of the particles 
on the photograph to localize the time 
and place of the original grenade ex- 
plosion. 

The picture of the expanding universe 
drawn by astronomers is similar to such 
a photograph except that, for reasons 
we cannot go into, the location of the 
center is not indicated. What Gamow 
did is to calculate back from the speed 
and position of the expanding fragments 
(the galaxies) to an original time of ex- 
plosion. The answer he comes to is the 
recurrent theme of all modern calcula- 
tions of the age of major features of the 
universe, a few billion years. The ori- 
ginal estimates were somewhat more 
than two billion years but recent checks, 
using the results of photographs with 
the new 200 inch telescope have more 
than doubled that figure. 

The second aspect of Gamow’s theory 
borrowed from standard conclusions of 
contemporary science is that which fixes 
the age of the earth, the moon, planets 
and the very matter of the universe at 
again that intriguing figure, a few bil- 
lion years. Without attempting to go 
into detail we may briefly consider the 
evidence on each of these scores. 
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The dating of the oldest rocks of our 
earth’s crust has been given precision by 
modern atomic theory. The rate of 
radioactive decay of uranium to one kind 
(isotope) of lead is known accurately. 
With this knowledge the age of urani- 
um-containing rocks can be estimated 
by determining the ratio of uranium to 
lead in them. Such rocks, the oldest on 
the earth’s surface, again turn up our 
magic number—a few billion years. 

Astronomers have long suspected that 
the moon originated by splitting off 
from the earth. One theory has it that 
the great Pacific basin represents the 
scar left by this cosmic fission. Every- 
one knows that the gravitational pull of 
the moon on the earth produces the 
tides. But few realize two factors that 
accompany these tidal effects, the slow- 
ing down of the rotation of the earth 
and the recession of the moon from the 
earth. At present the slowing down of 
the rotation of the earth is lengthening 
the day by one thousandth of a second 
per century and causing the moon to 
move farther from the earth by some 
five inches per year. Appropriate cal- 
culations carry us back to the time the 
moon was in contact with the earth’s 
surface. Then the earth spun round on 
its axis in about seven hours. The date 
—again our magic figure—a few billion 
years. 

Many other characteristics of our uni- 
verse, such as the proportion of radio- 
active isotopes, the age of the sea judged 
on the basis of its salt content, the life 
cycle of the stars all point to the same 
magic number—a few billion years—as 
the date when they all began. Since 
many quantitative uncertainties accom- 
pany these calculations the variation 
around four to six billion years given 
by different methods may be regarded 


as secondary. The primary point is that 
all the evidence points to a time of be- 
ginning for all things, about five bil- 
lion years ago. 

How does Gamow envisage the pos- 
sible origin of the universe at the zero 
hour? At that time all matter and ener- 
gy was concentrated together in one 
small area—but let us permit Gamow 
to speak for himself: “The nearest guess 
is that the over-all density of the uni- 
verse at that time was comparable to 
that of nuclear fluid, tiny droplets of 
which form the nuclei of various atoms. 
This would make the original pre-ex- 
plosion density of the universe a hun- 
dred thousand billion times greater than 
the density of water; each cubic centi- 
meter of space contained at that time a 
hundred million tons of matter’! (A 
cubic inch is equal to about 17 cubic 
centimeters.) To this central nuclear 
pulp from which he conceives the uni- 
verse to have arisen Gamow has given 
the name Ylem (i lem). In modern phy- 
sics matter and energy are interchange- 
able. Gamow’s Ylem is calculated to 
consist more largely of intense radiant 
energy than matter, with a resulting 
temperature of some 15 billion degrees. 
This original Ylem started expanding 
with explosive violence and as its vol- 
ume increased energy was converted to 
matter. The temperature fell and dif- 
ferent kinds of atoms of ordinary matter 
appeared. In only about one hour most 
of the different kinds of atoms of our 
world had appeared. In the next 30 mil- 
lion years the temperature fell to a few 
thousand degrees until the atoms of gas 
condensed to form vast clouds of gas- 


dust. It is by condensation of these 


clouds that all the stars and nebulae of 
our universe were formed. We will not 
go further into Gamow’s fascinating 
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story because it is beyond our present 
interest. ‘The main point for us is clear. 
Some scientists by the ordinary process 
of science, the analysis of evidence, are 
lead to the conclusion that the universe 
had a definite beginning. From then its 
main physical features were laid down 
in a relatively short time. 

Of course this theory of Gamow’s, 
though it is representative of what ap- 
pears to be the leading mode of current 
speculation among scientists as to the 
physical origin of the universe is not 
either universally accepted or without 
competing suggestions. Hoyle in his 
book The Nature of the Universe* de- 
scribes a fascinating alternative concep- 
tion developed by a group of British 
astronomers. This too is a type of crea- 
tion theory. They conceive matter as 
arising spontaneously throughout the 
universe in the form of hydrogen atoms. 
This “continuous creation” as Hoyle 
calls it produces an extremely rarefied 
interstellar gas whose condensations pro- 
duce the stars. As a consequence of con- 
tinuous creation the condensed masses 
move away from each other producing 
the phenomenon of the expansion of 
the universe. Despite this expansion, 
continuous new formation of matter 
keeps the number of galaxies in a given 
area constant. This bald summary may 
make this conception seem highly fanci- 
ful and in fact Hoyle does not deny the 
unconventionality of its outlook. But 
let us see in his own words how he de- 
fends it: 

“Some people have argued that con- 
tinuous creation introduces a new as- 
sumption into science—and a very start- 
ling assumption at that. Now I do not 
agree that continuous creation is an 





4F. Hoyle, The Nature of the Universe, Harper 
Bros., N. Y. 1950. 


additional assumption. It is certainly 
a new hypothesis, but it only replaces a 
hypothesis that lies concealed in the 
older theories which assume, as I have 
said before, that the whole of the matter 
in the Universe was created in one big 
bang at a particular time in the remote 
past.” 

Hoyle’s claim for the advantages of 
the concept of continuous creation over 
the “big bang” idea though technical in 
detail can be summarized as follows. 
The results of today’s observation of the 
universe are more easily and more con- 
sistently derived from the assumptions 
ef continuous creation than from alter- 
native theories, Even were it within our 
capacities here to evaluate these theories, 
it would be unnecessary. From our 
present point of view it is sufficient to 
notice that both types of theories con- 
tain the notion of creation—the origin 
of something without determinable an- 
tecedents, without causes in the mechan- 
istic or scientific sense of that word. To 
my own mind, perhaps because of my 
education, the Gamow type of theory 
represents a possible “real’’—therefore 
true—solution. Hoyle’s seems to be 
merely a mathematical fiction—useful 
perhaps—but not real. However such 
metaphysical prejudices have nothing 
to do with our present thesis. It is clear 
that the fundamental notion of creativ- 
ity is acceptable and indeed largely ac- 
cepted in scientific astronomy. 

Biology is certainly the stronghold 
among the sciences of the concept of evo- 
lution. It is therefore, somewhat strange 
to find that the more philosophic of 
biologists of this century much taken 
up by doctrines of emergence and 
wholes, doctrines which are in some re- 


spects supplementary but in others con- 
tradictory to the basic notion of evolu- 
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tion. The late William Morton Wheel- 
er of Harvard’ and H. S. Jennings of 
Johns Hopkins® were leading American 
proponents who wrote using the term 
“emergent evolution” introduced by C. 
L. Morgan.? That versatile genius, Jan 
Smuts,* propounded similar doctrines 
under the name of Holism. Though 
not a professional biologist himself, 
Smuts’ Holism won considerable support 
from biologists. And of course, many 
philosophers from the French Bergson® 
to the American Lovejoy’? and the Eng- 
lish Whitehead'! have supported com- 
parable ideas under various names. In 
more recent discussions by scientists the 
term “levels of integration’ has been 
widely used as in A. C. Redfield’s 
book,’ a symposium with that title. 
“Organicism” is commonly used to 
refer to doctrines similar to Smuts’ 
“Holism” by a number of biologists as 
J. S. Haldane 1914,!° E. W. Sinnott" 
and von Bertalanffy.'5 





5W. M. Wheeler, Emergent Evolution and the 
Development of Societies, W. W. Norton, N. Y. 
1928. 

6H. S. Jennings, The Universe and Life, Yale 
University Press, New Haven, 1933. 

7C. L. Morgan, Emergent Evolution, Henry 
Holt, N. Y. 1922. 

8 J. C. Smuts, Holism and Evolution, MacMil- 
lian Co. New York, 1926. 

¢H. Bergson, Creative Evolution, Henry Holt 
& Co., New York, 1928. 

10 A. O. Lovejoy, The Meaning of Emergence 
and Its Modes, Journel of Philosophic Studies 
v. 2 pp 167-187, 1927. 

11A. N. ‘Whitehead, Science and the Modern 
World, MacMillan Co. New York, 1925. 

12R. Redfield, Levels of Integration in Biologi- 
cal and Social Systems, J. Cattell Press, Lancas- 
ter, Pa., 1942. 

13 J. S. Haldane, Mechanism, Life and Person- 
ality, Dutton, New York, 1914. 

14E. W. Sinnott, Cell and Psyche, University 
of North Carolina Press, Chapel Hill, 1950. 
15L. Von Bertalanffy, Problems of Life, Wiley 
& Sons, New York, 1952. 


Despite the variety of phrases used to 
describe these doctrines their funda- 
mental notion is everywhere the same. 
In evolution new combinations and pat- 
ternings of previously existing parts are 
produced. In these new patterns genu- 
inely new qualities emerge, qualities 
not predictable from a knowledge of 
the component parts since these qualities 
are dependent upon relations not pre- 
viously present. An often quoted exam- 
ple is the emergence of new properties 
when the gases oxygen and hydrogen 
are combined chemically to produce 
water. Living things are composed of 
the same matter and energy found in 
the inorganic world but because of the 
patterning of these parts in their new 
relationships in the living organism new 
properties appear. The basic notion of 
emergent evolution is that these new 
properties could not have been predicted 
merely from a knowledge of the physics 
and chemistry of the compounds in- 
volved. It is these new “emergent” prop- 
erties which we call “life”. Similarly 
we may suppose the mental to have 
arisen from the biological and the spiri- 
tual (if we can find, as it seems we can 
today, biologists who accept the reality 
of the spiritual) from the mental. 

From one point of view these philos- 
ophies are an ingenious attempt to re- 
concile determinism with creation. It 
can be seen that creation is involved for 
at each “level” of evolution new proper- 
ties not in any sense contained or limited 
by the nature of the old, have emerged. 
Something new has arisen whose nature 
is not predetermined by the old although 
it arises only in conjunction with and in 
consequence of new relations established 
among pre-existing parts. In this sense 
emergent evolution and the various 
forms of organicism are not strictly 
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mechanistic since they make of evolu- 
tion something more than a mere un- 
folding of predetermined events. But 
at least on the descriptive level such 
concepts seem consistent with the theory 
of organic evolution since they call for 
no new creation of matter. It is in this 
sense that they are usually thought of 
by biologists. The fact is usually ignored 
that creativity with regard to the prop- 
erties of the new wholes is clearly im- 
plied with a consequent breakdown in 
the rigidity of scientific determinism. 

It is not our purpose here to subject 
the concepts relating to emergent evo- 
lution to critical analysis. That is a 
technical task better done elsewhere. 
But it may be said that though such an 
analysis throws grave doubts upon the 
legitimacy of the application of the idea 
of emergence to the origin of life itself 
or to the lower stages of evolutionary 
change in organisms, it strangely 
strengthens the doctrine in respect to 
the origin of man’s higher mental pro- 
cesses, his spiritual qualities, from the 
animal mind, For our purposes it will 
be sufficient to elaborate sufficiently on 
this last point to make it clear. 

The evolutionist (and all contempo- 
rary scientific biologists are evolution- 
ists) derives man’s physical structure 
from that of a primate ape-like ances- 
try by gradual modification through na- 
tural selection. Each of these changes 
enabled the evolving human being to 
function more efficiently in relation to 
the particular mode of making a living 
which he followed. In some respects 
assumptions must be made about the 
manner of life of the ancestral forms at 
one stage and another in order to ac- 
count for the advantages of a particular 
condition. Thus, it has been usual for 
biologists to assume that man’s ances- 


tors were once tree-living. Under such 
conditions we can see that certain of 
man’s structural characteristics could 
well have developed because they would 
be advantageous there. Thus the evolu- 
tion of a grasping hand with opposable 
thumb and of eyes capable of binocular 
vision permitting accurate judgment of 
distance are readily accounted for in 
such an environment because each would 
there confer obvious advantages to its 
possessors. On the other hand, man’s 
foot must have evolved later after the 
tree living habit had been given up be- 
cause the foot is adapted to progression 
on the ground. Similarly, many of the 
basic behavioral traits of man, male 
aggressiveness in defence of his group, 
mother love that lasts for years, etc. are 
plainly of selective value to their posses- 
sors. Such characteristics can be thought 
of as evolving by ordinary natural selec- 
tion, a strictly mechanistic, cause-and- 
effect, process. The result is gradual 
and progressive. No new creative act 
is called for because, in a sense, the outt- 
come was contained in the potential- 
ities of the original . It is clear then that 
some of the basic behavioral traits of 
mankind can be accounted for on a pure- 
ly naturalistic basis.'* 


Such evolutionary progression would 
produce a fine specimen of a man-like 
ape, but never a human being because 
by such gradual evolutionary progression 
man’s highest mental capacities could 
never have arisen. Consider for exam- 
ple man’s intellect. Some of its com- 
ponents are the capacity for abstraction, 
for the use of sounds to create complex 
language, for the elaborate handling of 
numbers and of quantitative concepts 


16W. Etkin, Social Behavior and the Evolu- 
tion of Man's Mental Faculties, The American 
Naturalist, v. 88 pp. 129-142, 1954. 
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generally. These are not like the differ- 
ence between man’s hand and the hand 
of his primitive primate ancestor, mere- 
ly one of degree of which all intermedi- 
ate stages existed. In various monkeys 
and apes types of hands more as well as 
less specialized than man’s exist. How- 
ever as regards man’s intelligence, this is 
not so. In the words of G. G. Simpson," 
mankind's intellect shows “what amounts 
to a difference in kind and not only a 
relative difference of degree”. Henry 
Nissen of the Yale laboratory of primate 
behavior writes'S: “With one notable 
exception the phylogenetic course of be- 
havioral development has been gradual, 
that it has been a continuous affair, pro- 
ceeding by quantitative rather than 
qualitative changes, the one exception 
is that which marks the transition from 
the highest non-human primates to 
man. At this point a new ‘dimension’ 
or mode of development emerges; cul- 
ture or ‘social heredity’ ” 

So much for the opinion of authori- 
ties. Let us look at the matter more 
directly, Consider for example, modern 
man’s mathematical capacities, his hand- 
ling of numbers and of geometrical rea- 
soning. True, these have to be learned 
anew by each generation. Still, man 
and man alone, has the capacity for 
learning such number concepts. Some 
animals as crows appear to be able to 
distinguish two objects from three. One 
experimenter credits jackdaws with a 
number sense to 6 and a bright ape 
might go to 10 when pushed. But the 
gulf between the characteristically hu- 
man capacity for learning mathematical 





17G. G. Simpson, The Meaning of Evolution, 
Yale University Press, New Haven, 1949. 

18 H. W. Nissen, Social Behavior in Primates, 
in C. Stone, Comparative Psychology, Prentice- 
Hall, New York, 1951. 


concepts and that of the animal is a 
wide and unbridged chasm. 

Similarly with man’s capacity for use 
of language. Many animals can rival 
man in his sound making capacities. In- 
deed some, like the parrot, can give a 
somewhat life-like imitation of his 
speech. But no serious student confuses 
“polly wants a cracker” with true human 
speech. Even the best trained apes can 
make only the barest beginnings of the 
use of speech to express needs or speci- 
fic information. Years of training have 
produced nothing more than the use of 
a two or three word vocabulary. The 
psychologists from the Kelloggs'® to the 
Hayes*® who have attempted to teach 
apes to speak by raising them in the 
home like human babies have been com- 
pelled to the conclusion that the reason 
they do not learn to talk is because their 
mental capacities simply are not up to 
the task. It was a triumph of two years 
of patient laborious teaching when Mrs. 
Hayes’ chimpanzee finally reached the 
stage of saying “cup-cup” when very 
thirsty. 

The mere fact that there is a gap be- 
tween one animal type and others does 
not prove that the gap could not have 
been the product of gradual evolution- 
ary change. The intermediate forms 
may simply have died out. Indeed, mod- 
ern biology is replete with examples of 
such phenomena. Birds and reptiles are 
today separated by a clear-cut gap, yet 
we know many fossils that link the two 
and need not doubt that all interme- 
diate stages once existed. Then what is 
so different about the isolation of man? 
Just this. Every intermediate step be- 





19 W. N. Kellogg, and L. A. Kellogg, The Ape 
and the Child, McGraw-Hill Book Co. New 
York, 1933. 

20C. Hayes, The Ape in our House, Harper 
Bros., New York, 1950. 
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tween reptile and bird was presumably 
an advantageous step. Since each ad- 
vance conveyed some survival value upon 
its possessor it was subject to natural 
selection. It therefore evolved by the 
usual evolutionary mechanisms. 

But we cannot think of man’s higher 
intellectual abilities, for example his 
mathematical and language abilities as 
evolving in the same way. These are 
capacities never exercised as such in a 
state of nature. Accounts of primitive 
cultures often note that the practice of 
counting is often extremely 
sometimes to 


limited, 
only three. It must 
be presumed then, that the number 
sense since never used in its higher 
reaches by primitive man, could never 
have entered into the arena of natural 
selection. Its improvement could never 
have been subject to natural selection 
in the way that every slight improve- 
ment in the grasp of the hand or the 
accuracy of the eye was. Language 
sense, which comes into play only in 
its most rudimentary forms in primi- 
tive cultures despite their complex gram- 
mars could not have reached the heights 
seen in every flowering of culture if its 
development depended upon natural 
selection operating on precultural so- 
cieties. Similarly with music and the 
plastic arts. And, I think, similarly with 
man’s ethical sensibilities, although here 
the argument is more involved and 
would need separate treatment. 

It is the existence of this gap between 
man’s mentality and that of apes and 
the impossibility of bridging it by the 
usual mechanisms of evolution that fur- 
nishes the main drive behind the elab- 
oration of theories of emergence. In 
terms of such theories the gap is not 
denied. It is not bridged. It is leaped 
over. The higher faculties are declared 


a new emergent that appears more or 
less suddenly, an incidental consequence 
of the evolution of the cerebral cortex. 
For example, Julian Huxley in a justly 
famous and influential essay called “The 
Uniqueness of Man” (1941) writes, “Al- 
though it (i.e., man’s intelligence) has 
been brought about by the gradual 
quantitative enlargement of the associa- 
tion areas of the brain, the result has 
been almost as abrupt as the change 
(also brought quantitatively) 
from solid ice to liquid water”. 


about 
Some 
biologists explicitly accept the emergent 
evolution explanation at this point, 
others use the terminology of emergent 
evolution as in the above quotation 
without explicit commitment to the phi- 
losophy behind it. 

In falling back on emergent evolu- 
tion, explicitly or implicitly, as an ex- 
planation of man’s unique mental 
powers, biologists are in essence relying 
upon the concept of creation. The new 
qualities were not present or in any 
way determinable in the old parts. 
Therefore something not predictable, 
not deterministically fixed has appeared 
from no antecedent. Here in the origin 
of man’s higher mental capacities as in 
the origin of the physical universe cur- 
rent thinking not only allows but sup- 
ports the introduction of the concept 
of creation. 

Our factual conclusion is then that 
scientific theory today offers no mechan- 
istic answer to two of the fundamental 
problems of human thought, the origin 
of the universe and the origin of man’s 
soul. It tells us only that their origins 
cannot be explained today in the mech- 
anistic manner in which science seeks to 
explain other phenomena. The con- 


cept of creation has to be introduced at 
these two points. 
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Of course in invoking creation, sci- 
ence does not distinguish as to whether 
the creation is the act of a purposeful 
creator or a mere random accident. It 
merely asserts that the study of mechan- 
isms has run into a dead end in which 
the non-mechanistic notion of creation 
must be invoked. Science by its nature 
cannot study the character of a creation. 
For the business of natural science is the 
interpretation of evidence in terms of 
mechanistic cause and effect. Where the 
evidence leads to the concept of creation 
science may follow. But where the evi- 
dence stops it must stop. The concept 
of creation is basically that of the ab- 
sence of a cause in the mechanistic sci- 
entific sense and is therefore unanalyz- 
able by scientific thinking. 

Our speculative conclusion is there- 
fore that with regard to the problem of 
the existence of purpose in the creation, 
science, being uncommitted itself, offers 
no help. Like Maimonides*! we may say 
that where reason fails we must choose 
to believe in creation by a purposeful 
Creator for religious reasons. Like Wil- 
liam James we may choose the will to 
believe for its pragmatic effects. Or with 
Bertrand Russell we may defiantly deny 
purposefulness to the creation. I do not 
propose to discuss the choice to be made. 
I wish only to show that in the light of 
contemporary science the choice still has 
to be made. The often assumed view 
that science permits no alternatives but 
requires the belief in the rigid rule of a 
purposeliess mechanism throughout na- 
ture is no longer correct. 

Of course it may always be asserted 
that scientific theory is notoriously un- 
stable. Tomorrow's theory may discard 
today’s use of creation and substitute 





21 Moses Maimonides, Guide for the Perplexed, 
Friedlander translation. 


some new mechanism. Plausible as such 
a view seems at first sight brief consid- 
eration shows it unsupported in fact 
by the history of science and irrelevant 
in theory to our conclusion that science 
is not committed to either a completely 
closed deterministic universe or to a 
purposeless creation. 

The historical view shows us that 
much as science has progressed in giving 
a mechanistic account of the details of 
the world of experience it has never, 
except by unsupported extrapolation, 
even tackled the ultimate problems of 
the origin of matter or of man’s con- 
scious purposes. What seemed to nine- 
teenth century science as a necessary ex- 
trapolation of the mechanistic view to 
all problems including these ultimate 
questions is seen today to be not neces- 
sary at all. Science can accept the con- 
cept of mechanism and also that of crea- 
denced by the fact that it does so accept 
it today. Whatever scientific theory may 
become dominant in the future is not 
important. What is important is that 
scientific theory has been unfrozen. It 
is not committed in advance to complete 
determinism. It can use both the con- 
cept of mechanism and also that of crea- 
tion. Since it is uncommitted in theory, 
the fact that it is unstable in practice 
simply emphasizes the irrelevance of 
any current point of view to the ulti- 
mate religious choices that the thinking 
mind must make. 

Despite the fact, then, that man 
through science is ever pushing deeper 
into the details of the web of mechan- 
ism he is not being guided to any view 
of the pattern of the web as a whole. 
But perhaps this lack of intellectual 
commitment on the ultimate question 
of purpose that we find today in science 
is essential to man’s freedom. For does 
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not moral freedom depend upon an open 
intellect? If man were forced by the in- 
escapable weight of scientific evidence 
to accept either the reality of purpose 
or of its absence in the universe would 
he be free to make a moral choice in his 
beliefs? Rationalistic philosophy in the 
centuries of its development has given 
no unequivocal answer to the problem 
of purpose in the creation. Science like- 
wise, despite the brashness shown in its 
youth, seems unable to offer help. Per- 
haps these failures are part of the moral 


structure of the universe, part of the 
human situation that is not to be 
changed as long as man is man. Man's 
intellectual and moral creativity require 
that he ever face the ultimate antinomy 
of chance versus purpose in the universe 
alone and unsupported by the crutch 


of either rational philosophy or objec- 
tive science.*? 





22 The author wishes to take this occasion to 
express his indebtedness to Rabbi Akiba Pred- 
mesky for many stimulating discussions and ex- 
planations of rabbinic thought. 








THE STRANGE LIFE AND CREED 
OF FRANZ WERFEL 


ALFRED WERNER 


controversy has been raging for 
A ten years and is still unsolved. 
Ten years ago, on the last Sunday of 
August, 1945, an Austrian-Jewish refugee 
writer died of angina pectoris at Bever- 
ley Hills, California. He was Franz 
Werfel, aged fifty-four. His death came 
unexpectedly, for he had recovered satis- 
factorily after his first severe heart 
attack two years earlier. Werfel’s death 
was widely noted, since his novels had 
been on the best-seller lists of many na- 
tions. Because a Catholic priest had 
officiated at his funeral, the rumor 
spread that Werfel had embraced the 
Catholic faith before his death. The 
writer's widow, Alma Mahler-Werfel, 
emphatically denied this, asserting that 
Father Moenius had spoken, not as a 
representative of the church, but as a 
personal friend of the deceased—Werfel, 
she asserted, had not been baptized. 
Despite this denial, Catholic sources 
claimed the poet for Christianity—that, 
had he lived a little longer, he would, 
unquestionably, have asked for baptism. 
In the past decade, the question whether 
Werfel should be considered a member 
of the Church, even if, technically, he 
died as a Jew, has been discussed, heat- 
edly, in Roman Catholic organs here 
and abroad. 


Lh _—_———SSSSEEeSSeSEEESSSSSSSSaEES 

ALFRED WERNER was last represented in the 
pages of Judaism with a piece on Herzl, en- 
titled Alt Neuland (Spring 1954). 


There can be no doubt, though, that 
Werlel was, for the better part of his 
life, hypnotically attracted by the teach- 
ings of Rome, and that, whatever he 
wrote or said, he was always sincere, 
always honest. It would be as unjust to 
state that Werfel had “sold” himself to 
the church as it would be to accuse the 
French philosopher, Henri Bergson, who 
stemmed from a Hasidic family, of hav- 
ing endorsed Catholicism for any secular 
reasons (Bergson, by the way, did not 
formally become a Catholic, either). 

The time has come for discussing the 
puzzling personality of Werfel with 
greater calm and greater objectivity 
than was possible immediately after his 
death. And Werfel’s name has not sunk 
into oblivion: his poetry and prose are 
studied at colleges, while The Song of 
Bernardette has, in an inexpensive soft- 
cover edition, entered millions of Amer- 
ican homes. Indeed, genuine poets have 
been rare at all times, but those whose 
works conquered the minds of the 
masses despite their poetic qualities can 
be counted on the fingers of one hand. 
Werfel was one of these, one who never 
lowered his standards to cater to mean 
instincts, and who, nevertheless, was 


known to the man in the street. From 
1911, when his first book, a collection of 
poetry, Der Weltfreund, sold extraor- 
dinarily well, to his death, Werfel’s un- 
believably fertile mind produced about 
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fifty volumes—poetry, novels, dramas, 
essays, translations. Of course, they 
vary in literary value, but there is noth- 
ing that is not worth reading. While it 
is impossible even to guess how much 
of his work will survive, it is safe to say 
that his creations are a clear mirror of 
the fears, frustrations, hopes and illu- 
sions of an era that, significantly, started 
with the sinking of the Titanic and, no 
less significantly, seems to have reached 
its climax with the elimination of a 
whole city by a single bomb. 

Prague, where he was born in 1890 
as the son of a wealthy Jewish glove 
manufacturer, and which was the scene 
of many of his narratives, was consid- 
ered the mystic city ‘par excellence’ 
among all European cities. It remained 
the city of Rabbi Loew’s Golem (re-dis- 
covered in Gustay Meyrink’s fantastic 
novel), and of Emperor Rudolph II's 
court astronomer, Tycho de Brahe (the 
hero of Max Brod’s finest novel). It is 
not without significance that two of 
modern Europe’s deepest minds, Rainer 
Maria Rilke and Franz Kafka, stemmed 
from Prague. What the critic, Rudolf 
Kayser once wrote about Kafka can be 
applied to Werfel as well: 

He may be called an expressionist, 
since the main feature of his works is 
a quest for metaphysical values. On the 
other hand, his characters belong to the 
world of every-day reality. The tension 
and conciliation between the finite and 
infinite worlds, between the ephemeral 
and eternal, between loneliness and 
companionship, are pivotal in all his 
writings. Hence life for him meant a 
dual existence, a higher and a lower 
form. 

This creed—that there is an invisible 
and intangible world in addition to our 
visible realities-was expressed in one 


of Werfel’s earliest poems, “Eine alte 
Frau geht,” in these simple words: 
“Diese Welt ist nicht die Welt allein’, 
This world is not the only world. 

The contrast between Old Prague and 
Modern Europe, noticeable within the 
gates of the Czech city, may have con- 
tributed to the poet’s emphasis upon 
the dichotomy: This World—Nether 
World, Substance—Spirit, Materialism— 
Religion. In other words, Werfel 
learned to visualize the world not as a 
unity, but as a battle-field of antagonis- 
tic forces, a view found in certain ex- 
pressions of Saint Paul. 

The lever, lifting this dilemma from 
the realm of the subconscious, is a very 
definite feeling of guilt, to be felt 
throughout all of Werfel’s books. Is it 
the social guilt of Kafka’s K. (in The 
Trial), the guilt of one born with a 
silver spoon in his mouth? Or is it the 
guilt of a Jew, constantly trying to run 
away from Judaism? Psychoanalysts, 
studying his works and contemplating 
the facts of his life may, some day, be 
able to answer these questions. Werfel, 
reared in a strictly Catholic secondary 
school (the Piaristen-Gymnasium) , con- 
sciously identified this guilt feeling with 
the Christian idea of the original or 
hereditary sin, a concept entirely alien 
to Jewish orthodox thinking. It is in- 
teresting to note that amidst the exu- 
berant rejoicing of his early poems, his 
boundless joie de vivre, he suddenly re- 
members the guilt resting on his soul: 

“Wie werd’ ich diese Schuld bezahlen 
muessen?” (How shall I have to atone 
for that guilt?) 


According to Werfel’s philosophy, 
which strikingly resembles that of 
orthodox Catholicism, life itself is guilt, 


as it is a separation from man’s meta- 
physical origin, a departure from God. 
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Man is a fallen angel, bearing the mark 
of Cain on his forehead: 

Ja, Schuld ist das gewaltige Wort, 

Es dreht die alten Globen fort, 

Und eh’ noch unsre Zeit beginnt, 

Werden wir schuldig, dass wir sind! 

There may lie the key to Werfel’s 
weltanschauung. “Guilt” reads the writ- 
ing on the wall. His novels and dramas 
usually depict places and times of tur- 
moil and despair. His heroes seem to 
exclaic, ““The time is out of joint’; but 
it would have seemed un-Christian to 
the author to “Set it right”, to revolt 
against injustice and intolerance. Those 
who lead a rebellion against injustice 
die miserably, even when the right is 
on their side, like Werfel’s Gabriel Ba- 
gradian, head of the Armenians on 
Musa Dagh. An exception is Domenico 
Pascarella, the Neapolitan banker who 
defies the Fascist rule; but the story's 
“happy end”’—Pascarella is rescued by a 
Britisher who marries his daughter— 
lacks the true Werfelesque ring. 

The real Werfel can be found in 
those of his novels and plays that reveal 
his yearning to belong to the Church, 
albeit not the ecclesia militans that de- 
stroyed “infidels” with fire and sword, 
nor the one that did everything possible 
to appease Hitler, Mussolini and Fran- 
co—a Church to which he could belong 
without effacing the fact of his Jewish- 
ness. Werfel’s infatuation with the 
Christian faith goes back to 1917 when 
he engaged in a heated controversy with 
the leader of the Activists, a Berlinese 
writer of Jewish origin named Kurt 
Hiller, who declared that social action 
was the poet’s duty. Werfel answered 
him in an essay, “Die christliche Sen- 
dung” (The Christian Mission), which 
appeared in one of Germany’s leading 
magazines, Neue Rundschau. In it Wer- 


fel denied the possibility of creating hu- 
man happiness by means of social action 
and praised the Catholic concept of the 
state and the Christian “Consider the 
lilies of the field” attitude towards the 
social problem. 

Inevitably, as he grew older, he be- 
came more deeply interested in what the 
Church ought to be able to offer a 
hunted sick Jew, who never received a 
solid Jewish religious training, and who 
was unable to accept the shallow solu- 
tions, offered by superficial literati and 
Salon revolutionaries. Unfortunately, 
his dislike of these people and their out- 
look tended to ally him to the most re- 
actionary, near-Fascist wing of he Cath- 
olic church (different from that of the 
Catholic labor unions, or of thinkers 
like Karl August Winter, a former vice 
mayor of Vienna, Eugen Kogon, editor 
of Frankfurter Hefte, and other liberal 
Catholics). In the preface to his collec- 
tion of short stories, Twilight of a 
World, he hailed the defunct Hapsburg 
monarchy which, he claimed, embodied 
“the highest possible personal freedom 
within a highly responsible community”, 
ignoring the complaints frequently 
heard by Czechs, Slovaks, Roumanians 
and others about the curtailment of their 
cultural strivings by the dominant Aus- 
trians and Hungarians. And in his fore- 
word to a novel, written by a like-minded 
fellow-refugee, he declared, emphatically: 

“The very epitome of false doctrine 
is the attempt to persuade man that he 
is the innocent victim of the existing 
social and economic order, and that he 
must therefore unite into one gray, mon- 
strous mass so that by surrendering his 
own thoughts and feelings (in short, 
his own soul) he can cast down that 
order by sheer force of superior num- 
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bers, and deliver himself from earthly 
SOrrows . 

Many of us will, without hesitation, 
reject the totalitarian claims of Marx- 
ism. But is it possible to be blind to 
the accomplishments of the Welfare 
State, the relief brought to the masses 
by the New Deal? Yet in his collection 
of essays, Between Heaven and Earth, 
published here in 1944, Werfel sneered 
at the social concepts of a Franklin D. 
Roosevelt and a Lord Beveridge, with- 
out mentioning their names: “Increas- 
ingly the idea of the state is assuming 
the character of an insurance company. 
Social legislation, old age pensions, pen- 
sion legislation, sickness compensation 
plans, etc.—all these institutions are 
secretly based on the conception that be- 
ing born is a calamity for which state 
and society must be obliged to award 
compensation”. 

The very man whose Song of Bernard- 
ette was made available to millions by 
means of an inexpensive pocket book 
edition, bewailed the fact that books 
were now accessible to all, and that 
everybody was able to read: ‘“Today, the 
price of a well-printed book is not much 
more than that for a sandwich or a 
bottle of beer. Intellectual broadening 
and progress? Certainly! But is this 
progress not just as much a decline? 
Reading requires effort and concentra- 
tion. And why should anyone exert him- 
self and concentrate at such low cost’’? 

Strange utterings, indeed, if we re- 
call that Werfel belonged to the genera- 
tion of Central European Jews which 
produced an Arnold Zweig, a Kurt 
Tucholsky, an Ernst Toller. But it 
might be unjust to Werfel to pick out 
a few sentences from his huge life-work, 
in an attempt to find a common denomi- 
nator, and reconstruct his philosophy of 


life. After all, he has given us his liter- 
ary and philosophical testament in the 
great novel, Star of the Unborn, which 
was his last finished work, and which 
appeared a year after his death. 

Oddly, this remarkable book, com- 
prising about 650 pages, was almost ig- 
nored by the public, and is now prac- 
tically forgotten, though it belongs in 
the category of controversial novels like 
Samuel Butler’s Erewhon, or George 
Orwell’s 1984. It bears a motto taken 
from Diodorus, the ancient Greek travel 
writer: “If it is the concern of politi- 
cians and rhetoricians to interpret the 
intrigues of everyday life, it is the busi- 
ness of poets and story tellers to visit 
the creatures of myth and fable on their 
islands, the dead in Hades, and the un- 
born on their star”. 

F. W., the story’s protagonist, who, 
according to this tale, died in 1943, is 
resurrected from the grave by an old 
friend of his, the rejuvenated B. H. 
(we do not know whose initials they 
are) in the year 101,945, or, more pre- 
cisely, on the Third Day of the Fourth 
Earth-Month of the Seven Hundred 
and Forty Second Sun Week of the 
Zero Point Zero Zero Third Evolution 
to the Eleventh Cosmic Capital Year of 
the Virgo”. Emerging from the coffin 
and still wearing the swallow-tailed coat 
and cracked patent leather shoes in 
which he had been buried a hundred 
thousand years earlier, F. W. can 
hardly believe that the completely 
flat land, covered with short 
should be California. There are no 
birds, flowers and grass look most 
artificial, and the inhabitants of 
this “Astromental” world live mostly 
underground. The Astromentalists are 
beautiful, they go about nude, and they 
swallow synthetic concoctions instead 


turf, 
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of food. There is no struggle, no long- 
ing, no grief in this new world, every- 
thing is ‘aimless play”, but there is also 
no art, no poetry, no music. They still 
make love, though, and they remain 
healthy and beautiful until the age of 
two hundred or so, when the individual 
goes into “voluntary retirement’, this 
being the new name of death which has 
lost all its horror. 

In 101,945 the entire inhabited globe 
is a single city: there are no political 
frontiers. All of civilized mankind, 
speaking one language, ‘“Monolingua”, 
is governed by a World President or 
Geoarchon. It required four World 
Wars, each more devastating than its 
predecessor, before the nations aban- 
doned their chauvinism, fused with each 
other and vanished as nations. Inci- 
dentally, the first to apply to the Cen- 
tral Psycho-Surgical Bureau for the ex- 
traction of nation-feeling were—the 
Germans! The British Empire still 
existed long after the last real English- 
man had disappeared; the last national 
remnant was an enclave of the Italian 
people, enduring that long because 
Rome, as the seat of the Roman Catho- 
lic hierarchy, proved to be imperish- 
able. As for the Soviet State, Russian 
Communism had become a new religion, 
its clergy swinging censers (filled with 
disinfectant), chanting rhymed statistics 
and wearing miters inscribed with the 
slogan, “The Welfare of the Greatest 
Number of Micro-Organisms is the Pur- 
pose of the Cosmos”. 

By 101,945 even those phenomena 
have passed into oblivion, though, and 
only two institutions of the erstwhile 
world have survived: the Catholic 
Church, and Judaism. However, in a 
certain segregated section, called The 
Jungle, there are some low individuals 


left who still cling to the evil instincts 
and traditions of the old world as F. W. 
knew it. Not only do they prefer beer 
to the nectars of the aristocratic super- 
men of the Mental World—they even 
hate that world to such an extent that 
they endeavor to destroy it. In this task 
they succeed, with the aid of psychic 
artillery, and the Astromentalists flee 
in terror to the cavern of death. The 
Jungle men also seek to destroy F. W. 
and his guide, B. H., but these “primi- 
tive” men are stronger and quicker than 
the degenerated Astromentalists, they 
escape in the open air, and F. W. van- 
ishes in as extraordinary a manner as 
he turned up at the beginning of the 
story. 

Most revealing are the chapters about 
the Jews and the Roman Catholic 
Church. Star of the Unborn proved 
posthumously what can be gathered 
from many of his other works, namely, 
that ambivalent feelings tore his heart 
asunder. The Jews, he states, tried “des- 
perately” to be a nation, like other na- 
tions, but “in keeping with the divine 
plan of salvation” they were not per- 
mitted to become one, and to be ab- 
sorbed into a common mankind like 
other nations. In other words, Werfel 
condemned Jewish nationalism as a per- 
version of Israel’s divine mission to tes- 
tify to the truth of Christianity, as a 
wicked attempt to get rid of the curse 
of being the “Eternal Jew”. One won- 
ders how Werfel would have reacted to 
the State of Israel, proclaimed only three 
short years after the writer’s death! 

There is an interesting talk between 
F. W. and Io-Saul Minioman, the “Jew 
of the Era”. The latter says: “The 


Church will live as long as we live, to 
testify for Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob 
who first acknowledged the true God”. 
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“To my knowledge, Saul Minioman”, 
F. W. replies, “the Church makes this 
statement in reverse. ‘The church says 
Israel will live as long as the Church, 
that is, to the end of things, to testify 
for the Messiah”. 

“That takes care of both of us”, Mini- 
oman finishes the conversation, unrecon- 
ciled. “Infinite distances are equally 
long, and we can patiently wait to see 
who will testify for whom”. 

One is reminded here, in a curious 
way, of the chapter, “On Christ and Is- 
rael”, to be found in Werfel’s collection 
of essays, Between Heaven and Earth. 
On the one hand, Jews must not be 
Zionists—he condemned Jewish nation- 
alism as a perversion of Israel’s divine 
mission to testify to the truth of Chris- 
tianity, as a wicked attempt to get rid 
of the curse of being the “Eternal Jew”. 
On the other hand, Jews must not be 
baptized, either, for baptism would 
constitute treason—not to Judaism, mind 
you, but to Christianity. For the Jews, 
Werfel declares, must suffer in order to 
testify to Jesus’ martyrdom on _ the 
cross: “The Jew who goes to the bap- 
tismal font deserts Christ himself, since 
he arbitrarily interrupts his historical 
suffering—the penance for rejecting the 
Messiah”, The Jew is barred from be- 
ing a Christian as much as he is from 
being a German or a Russian—he must 
wait until the time will be fulfilled 
when the Grace of God will permit him 
to acknowledge Jesus as the Messiah. 

To return to Star of the Unborns, F. 
W. was fond of Saul Minioman, the 
pious Jew who was willing to live in a 
sort of ghetto even in the Astromental 
Age, and he loathed the “deluded Jews” 
who “wanted to get rid at last of their 
mystic past, burned their Torah rolls, 
prohibited the use of the Hebrew lan- 


guage, and implored the entire globe to 
adopt Anglo-Saxon as the Monolingua”. 
In this particular novel, the target of 
his attacks is Minioman’s oldest son, 
who had “sold his birthright, and for 
something less than a mess of pottage”’. 
He had adopted the Anglo-Saxon name 
of Sidney, shortened to Sid, and had 
donned the clothes of the Astromental- 
ists, instead of wearing a gabardine like 
his father. Sid lives in two world, not 
fully identified with either. He is the 
leader of the Jungle’s revolt against the 
Astromental World, as he knows both 
without having any deep connection 
with either. Werfel rages against him 
and his ilk, against progress (“the naive 
and straightforward word encompasses 


a gross illusion”), against those who 


would abolish poverty, which, after all, 
is merely a “karmic limitation of the 
soul, base dupon the inequality of every- 
thing that constitutes life”. 

Actually, the same Werfel who ended 
up as a foe, not only of Bolshevism, but 
even of the tamest form of New Deal 
Socialism, once, for a brief time, flirted 
with radicalism—about 1918-1919, the 
demobilized Austrian officer Werfel, 
home from the war, made revolution- 
ary speeches in the streets of Vienna, 
on one occasion even exhorting the mob 
to storm a bank. This episode is, of 
course, long forgotten as is, for instance, 
young Ilya Ehrenburg’s fascination by 
Christianity (the man who is now one 
of the major propagandists of Bolshev- 
ism, once considered joining a Benedic- 
tine order, and wrote poetry strongly 
colored by Catholic-mystical leanings) . 

There was a constant strife within the 
soul of this moon-faced, stout little man 
with dark brown eyes behind horn- 
rimmed glasses, an unrest that, undoubt- 
edly, contributed to his early death. He 
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was not satisfied with his own findings, 
and in Between Heaven and Earth con- 
ceded his failure when he wrote: “I 
have touched upon a mystery which I 
do not feel strong enough nor wise 
enough to interpret validly”. To say 
that he was devoured by a Jewish self- 
hatred would not be correct. True, he 
loathed the “luftmensch” type whom he 
depicted in several minor figures in his 
novels, and whom he nevertheless man- 
aged to endow with a certain human dig- 
nity in the erstwhile Broadway hit, 
Jacobowsky and the Colonel. 

On the basis of internal evidence— 
Werfel’s collected works—I am inclined 
to think that Werfel would have re- 
jected baptism, even if he had lived 


longer. Had he not himself proclaimed 
that Jewishness was a character indele- 
bilis, a quality that cannot be aban- 
doned when, in The Eternal Road, he 
depicted the Estranged Person who de- 
sired to break away from his fellow- 
Jews but who, inevitably, was forced 
back into his community? An unhappi- 
ly split personality who professed Chris- 
tianity, yet remained a Jew, who pitied 
the poor, yet resented social reforms, 
who, expelled from Austria, was not at 
home in California. A confused man, 


perhaps, but also a great poet who to 
his poetry confided his never-ceasing 
sOrrow: 
“I myself, without folk, without land, 
Now bury my face in my hand... ” 





THE PORTRAYAL OF JEWS IN MODERN 
FRENCH FICTION 


FELIX R. FREUDMANN 


n one form or another, literature 
| always has reflected many of the so- 
cial questions particular to the civiliza- 
tion that produced it. The modern 
growth of the littérature des maurs 
thus provided students of the Jewish 
question with an increasingly perfected 
mirror in which to trace the develop- 
ment in France of some social aspects of 
that question. Some _ novelists—Jews 
such as Edmond Fleg and non-Jews such 
as the Tharaud brothers—have given 
it central prominence in their works, 
whereas others have approached it with 
the view that the problem is woven into 
the very texture of French society and 
should be studied as an integral part 
of French contemporary history. In this 
connection as well as from a more gen- 
eral literary viewpoint, the emergence 
of the so-called cyclical novel in French 
nineteenth century literature was a ma- 
jor event. Consisting of a theoretically 
unlimited series of novels—each a self- 
contained unit, but fitting into a larger 
over-all pattern—the roman-cycle (or 
roman-fleuve, as it is often called) 
brought a new sense of depth to the 
perspective of French fiction. Charac- 
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ters began to transcend the boundaries 
of a single novel, and, figuring promi- 
nently in one book while appearing only 
dimly in the background of another, ac- 
quired a sort of three-dimensional qual- 
ity that was to permeate ultimately the 
entire panoramic picture of society and 
its component strata that the ambitious 
author had proposed to paint. Balzac’s 
monumental La Comédie Humaine is 
viewed generally as the first great 
achievement in this new field of literary 
production in which the novelist’s ima- 
gination is geared simultaneously to 
psychological analysis and sociological 
inquiry; and in the subsequent history 
of French fiction, some of the greatest 
works appear to have been planned 
largely along similar lines, as, for in- 
stance, Zola’s Les Rougon-Macquart, 
Proust’s A la Recherche du Temps Per- 
du, Romain Rolland’s Jean-Christophe, 
Roger Martin du Gard’s Les Thibault, 
Jules Romains’ Les Hommes de Bonne 
Volonté, and Georges Duhamel’s Sala- 
vin series as well as his La Chronique 
des Pasquier. 

Vast and varied though it may be, 
such material does not, of course, pre- 
sume to rank as a primary source for 
scientific documentation on the social 
significance or the psychological back- 
ground of the Jewish (or any other) 
question in France during the period 
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concerned. Clearly no substitute for 
books or learned articles that deal spe- 
cifically with these matters, it may figure 
nonetheless as an interesting thesaurus 
of auxiliary information, sidelighting 
such data as may be furnished by statis- 
tics, official records, or the Consistovre’s 
archives. The Jewish question per se 
is touched barely or not at all by some 
of the above-mentioned works; some 
novels contain an objective attempt to 
describe the various attitudes that pre- 
vailed toward Jews at the different levels 
of French society at the time when they 
were written, while others reveal little 
more than the author's personal point 
of view. The most modern development, 
undoubtedly, is represented by such 
works in which the Jew himself becomes 
the object of detailed psychological anal- 
ysis, as in George Duhamel’s Chronique 
des Pasquier, a series of eight novels 
published betwen 1933 and 1939. Mr. 
Duhamel, the seventy-year old distin- 
guished dean of French letters, enters 
upon such an analysis with the portrayal 
of the fictional Justin Weill. The sen- 
sitive perceptivity and the classical re- 
straint that mark his approach indicate 
considerable evolution from the days of 
a century earlier when Balzac—portray- 
ing the Jewish usurer Gobseck, or relat- 
ing how the shrewd miser Grandet had 
been out-maneuvered by a Jew more 
cunning still—was clinging to stereo- 
typed caricatures that were the relics of 
medieval tradition. In those years fol- 
lowing closely on the heels of political 
and social emancipation, Jewish active 
participation in many phases of modern 
life had hardly started to an extent that 
would have afforded Balzac the oppor- 
tunities required for a reconsideration 
of his conventional and narrow outlook. 


Justin Weill in La Chronique des Pas- 


quier is Clearly the child of another era, 
both in an absolute sense and in rela- 
tion to the way in which he stands con- 
ceived in the novelist’s mind. 

Who, then, is this Justin Weill? Out 
of Duhamel’s eight novels emerges a 
fairly distinct composite picture; after 
all the relevant details have been noted 
and pieced together like the fragments 
of a jig-saw puzzle, the young man’s 
image appears before us in clear pers- 
pective. We know that he was born in 
1881, the only child of a modest middle 
class family which very probably had 
moved from Alsace to Paris and which 
now owned a small hackney-coach busi- 
ness on the Boulevard de l’'H6épital. We 
meet Justin in the early years of his 
adolescence, when at his lycée he has 
entered into a close friendship with his 
classmate Laurent Pasquier; this cordial 
relationship was to endure all his life. 
Laurent (who is a central figure in the 
Chronique) goes on to become a pirom- 
ising young scientist, while Justin, after 
some travelling abroad, decides to share 
the life of the factory workers in France’s 
industrial North and eventually becomes 
the editor of a socialist newspaper there. 
Justin never married, but we know that 
he has been hopelessly in love with 
Laurent’s lovely sister, Cecile. At the 
outbreak of World War I, Justin enlists 
in the army and dies at the front in 
1918, at the age of thirty-seven. 

This sketchy biographical outline re- 
veals nothing, in fact, that would attract 
special atention. The same can be said 
about Justin’s physical appearance, 
which seems to be that of a rather or- 
dinary young man of medium build, 
with wide, expressive eyes, and red hair. 
We gather that he is intelligent without 
being brilliant, and that there is a strong 
idealistic side to his nature that comes 
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to the fore time and again. What really 
distinguishes him from the other char- 
acters in the Chronique des Pasquier, 
however, is not merely the fact that he 
is a Jew but the very important bearing 
that this fact has on his inner life. As 
his friend Laurent rightly reflects in Le 
Combat Contre les Ombres (the last 
book in the series), Justin’s incessant 
preoccupation with the Jewish question 
and his relation to it is tantamount to 
an obsession. At one point in the same 
novel, Justin declares: “Do you believe 
that it is easy to be a Jew? I have all 
the worries of other men, in addition 
to one major and constant worry: I am 
a Jew’. Elsewhere, in Cécile .Parmi 
Nous, his one-track mind is shown in 
an almost grotesque light when Laurent 
remarks that Justin is losing his hair 
and the latter replies: “I don’t see why 
I shouldn't lose my hair like anybody 
else. Is it because I am Jewish that I 
shouldn’t have the right to lose my 
hair’? 

His idée fixe notwithstanding, Justin 
Weill is tied to Judaism by only the 
weakest of traditional links. Jewish re- 
ligious practice is not observed in his 
family or by himself, and in point of 
culture he admits to ignorance of He- 
brew. We learn that he was attracted 
temporarily to Zionism as a result of 
the anti-Jewish agitation at the time of 
the Dreyfus affair; but it was a short- 
lived interlude, and in La Nuit de la 
Saint-Jean he relates how during a voy- 
age to Jerusalem he was able to look on 
the Wailing Wall quite dispassionately, 
“en touriste.” In the same book, he tells 
Laurent: “My grandfather was called 
Abraham ... my father Simon. My 
name is Justin. My first son, I shall 
perhaps call him Francois’. This sig- 
nificant gradation in proper names, 


added to Justin’s long readiness to marry 
non-Jewish Cecile Pasquier, clearly in- 
dicates a strong trend toward rapid ac- 
culturation, and, indeed, an advanced 
stage in the process of total assimilation. 

By pointing up the basic contradiction 
inherent in this situation, Duhamel un- 
covers the core of a deep-seated psy- 
chological problem. The conflict within 
Justin—who is obsessed by a Judaism 
from which he is largely estranged and 
that has little positive meaning in his 
life—is very real; in a sense, it casts the 
character in a tragic aura not unrelated 
to that found on the ancient Greek 
stage. Whether it be in the face of 
anti-semitism or because of his own un- 
certainty as to what values to attach to 
his Jewish birth, Justin at varying times 
oscillates like the swing of a pendulum 
between alternating moods of equally 
irrational superiority or inferiority feel- 
ings. “We Jews”, he reflects unhappily 
in La Nuit de la Saint-Jean, “are not 
very dextrous with our hands . . . we 
lack I don’t know what”; whereas else- 
where in the same volume he states with 
finality that ‘““We Jews understand music 
better than other men do”. Underlying 
all these sweeping generalizations is a 
fundamental conviction that, on the 
whole, acceptance by his non-Jewish en- 
vironment is predicated on the loss of 
his Jewish identity, and he is led some- 
times to near despondency by the spora- 
dic realization that this objective may 
prove unattainable forever; we find, for 
instance, in Les Maitres that he writes 
despairingly to Laurent: “You will just 
the same never forget that I am a Jew”. 
But elsewhere again, we see the expres- 
sion of the pathetic hope that all such 
barriers will crumble ultimately in the 
face of his patriotic record of service to 
France: in Le Combat Contre les Om- 
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bres he formulates his motivation for 
enlisting at the outbreak of war in 1914 
by confiding to his friend: “What I 
need now is to pay, even dearly, for the 
right to have a country”. 

Justin Weill obviously is different 
from the other characters in the 
Chronique by virtue of distinctive char- 
acteristics acquired in a very distinctive 
manner. Whereas the others derive their 
traits from qualities and shortcomings 
that are inherent to their individual 
beings as such, Justine’s idiosyncrasies 
are directly traceable to his Jewishness. 
His various attitudes, conditioned as 
they are by past historical events and by 
the present environment that this past 
has helped create, reflect a psychological 
and behavioristic pattern that is proper- 
ly attributed to an ethnic group rather 
than to an individual; or, if one pre- 
fers, Weill’s reactions to a series of situ- 
ations are, in the author's mind, linked 
to the point of fusion with those of a 
given category of French Jews at a par- 
ticular time. Justin is thus set off and 
analyzed as a sort of prototype of the 
French Jew in the Third Republic as 
Duhamel conceived it; a concept most 
likely to have taken root in the novel- 
ist’s mind on the basis of careful obser- 
vation, carried out on a scale that made 
him feel that such typification was war- 
ranted. The resulting study, under- 
taken with objectivity as well as under- 
standing, was not able to avoid alto- 
gether the somewhat abstract quality 
that is the corollary of such typification. 
This circumstance may account for the 
fact that several noted critics have recog- 
nized in Justin Weill a symbol rather 
than the mere character portrayal of an 
individual. Their differences, in fact, 
center primarily on the degree of ex- 
tension that should be accorded to the 


symbolic tenor; so that where Henri 
Clouart considers Weill “the herald of 
young Jewish intellectuals”, Pierre Bro- 
din goes a big step farther and submits 
that “Justin Weill, the Jew, is anxiety 
(inquiétude), and not only religious or 
racial anxiety: it is the consuming de- 
spair that can “reach the simplest citi- 
zen in his daily tasks”; and a similar 
view is expressed by André Rousseaux, 
the eminent literary critic of the Paris 
Figaro, who writes that “Justin Weill is 
the consuming and hopeless anxiety of 
such days when the world has lost for us 
all meaning and all value”. 

Anxiety and despair, then, are the 
basic elements that go into the making 
of Duhamel’s concept of at least a rep- 
resentative category of his French-Jew- 
ish contemporaries; and he is not alone 
in recognizing these somber overtones 
as the leitmotiv that—elsewhere too— 
greets the appearance of the Jew in mod- 
ern French fiction. Clouart has shown 
awareness of this by remarking in his 
Histoire de la Littérature Francaise that 
“Justin Weill is an almost assimilated 
Silbermann”. This reference to the titu- 
lar character of Jacques de Lacretelle’s 
novel Silbermann leads to interesting 
considerations. Lacretelle’s creation, 
first seeing the light of day in 1922 and 
thus preceding La Chronique des Pas- 
quier by more than a decade, presents 
noteworthy points of ressemblance as 
well as remarkable differences with that 
of Duhamel. 

Here, first, is a brief outline of the 
story. We meet David Silbermann (as 
we met Justin Weill) as an adolescent of 
about fifteen, and at a time when he 
has just been admitted to a lycée, the 
student body of which is made up large- 
ly by boys of the upper middle classes 
and of the ultra-Catholic royalist variety. 
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The story is narrated in the first person 
by a young Protestant classmate who re- 
lates how Silbermann develops rapidly 
into a brilliant student and also how 
he soon becomes the butt of his fellows’ 
anti-Jewish persecution. The narrator 
admires David's intelligence, and tries 
to protect him, but without success. Sil- 
bermann’s immigrant father, a wealthy 
antique dealer, is compromised in a 
shady business deal; his enemies, who 
perhaps drew him into it, now make 
sure that the matter receives full and 
venomous publicity in their press. As 
a result of the scandal, young Silber- 
mann has to leave school; finding life at 
home henceforth unbearable, he gives 
up his plans to become a writer and de- 
cides to emigrate to the United States 
to join his uncle’s business of precious 
stones in New York. The day before 
his departure, Silbermann bids good-bye 
to his friend and to France in a bitter, 
dramatic, and biting speech, in which he 
recalls his disillusionment and his suffer- 
ing, and in which he announces some- 
what defiantly that in New York he 
would return to a militant form of 
Judaism. 

Seven years later, in 1929, Lacretelle 
published Le Retour de Silbermann, a 
short sequel to the novel; it can be 
viewed as an extended epilogue to the 
earlier story. It deals in essence with 
David's unhappy few years in America, 
his return to Paris, and his miserable 
death there the following year amidst 
sickness, poverty, and mental decay. 
This volume actually affixes the seal of 
irrevocable doom on the figure of Da- 
vid Silberman. After the first book, the 
reader could still suppose that the young 
man might in some way adjust to his 
new environment in America, and 
build a happier life there. S:lbermann’s 


Return, however, shatters such hypo- 
theses with utter finality. Silbermann, 
we learn, failed in every way; unable 
to work out his problems, broken- 
hearted, ill, destitute, he returns where 
he came from. The circle is closed; 
there is nothing left for him, at the age 
of twenty-three, but to die. And as he 
expires, his last frightened gesture—in 
semi-consciousness—is to ward off the 
onslaught of imaginary assailants. His 
life will have been a nightmare till the 
bitter end. 

Jacques de Lacretelle did not include 
Silbermann among the many personages 
of a roman-fleuve, as Duhamel did with 
Justin Weill. Silbermann is the central 
character of a self-contained work; and 
thus holding the center of the stage, he 
moves in the sharper focus of a single, 
intensified spotlight. In this glare, La- 
cretelle’s treatment of his subject ap- 
pears considerably heavier than the one 
accorded by Duhamel to Weill. If the 
latter, in final analysis, has been found 
to rest mainly on the conceptual struc- 
ture of abstract typification, in the case 
of Silbermann the type appears drawn 
in lines so thick that the whole picture 
becomes tangent to some modernized 
version of the caricatures of old. Here- 
in lies the main difference between the 
two characters. The many elements that 
they have in common provide a broad 
meeting ground, to be sure; both young 
Jews are restless intellectuals; both come 
from middle-class families, while show- 
ing marked left-wing political orienta- 
tion; both share a frustrated desire to 
“belong” to their non-Jewish environ- 
ment, while neither is deeply attached 
to Judaism as a religious tradition, as a 
constructive way of life, or simply as a 
source of learning; both reject Zionism; 


both die young. As these common char- 
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acteristics apply to David Silbermann, 
however, they acquire a distinctly dif- 
ferent quality by dint of the very salience 
with which they are accentuated. For 
instance, though both boys come from 
bourgeois families, the atmosphere of 
conspicuous luxury that prevails the 
home of Silbermann the antique dealer 
is somehow consonant with a certain 
type of legend with regard to the Jew- 
ish nouveau-riche. Also, in spite of their 
middle-class background, both Weill 
and Silbermann are ardent believers in 
socialist doctrine,—so frequently pictured 
cliché-wise as the modern outlet for the 
Jewish messianic impulse; but Silber- 
man inevitably falls into the pattern 
of the extreme radical, in line once 
more with a somewhat overworked 
type of Jewish international revolu- 
tionary: he actively organizes the 
workers in New York’s sweat-shops, 
writes incendiary pamphlets, talks of 
joining the ranks of “the anarchists”, 
and finally is forced to break wth 
his relatives when it appears that 
he has incited certain workers against 
their employer, who is his own uncle 
and benefactor. By means of such char- 
acteristic behavior and through the play 
of similar emphasis on “obvious” traits, 
the figure of Silbermann looms, by and 
large, in an even more distressing light 
than that of Weill. With David, for in- 
stance, self-hate has reached the point 
of acute psychoneurosis: to his Protes- 
tant friend’s consternation, he delights 
in telling deprecatory jokes about Jews, 
“imitating the accent of the Jews”; and 
shortly before his death, he confesses to 
his mistress Simone Fligsheim that he 
really never had any admiration for the 
Jews and that he never had faith in 
their future. 


In his book, The Seduction of the 
Innocent, the American psychiatrist, 
Fredric Wertham, points out how comic 
books help stereotype the image of “in- 
ferior people” in the minds of children 
by inevitably depicting the former as 


endowed with “irregular features, 
swarthy skins, physical deformities, 
Oriental features’. Silbermann, his 


alert mind notwithstanding, obviously 
has adopted—if not a comic book out- 
look~—at least a Nietzsche-like view of 
humanity in which a fine physical con- 
dition is indicative of all-around super- 
iority; he tells Simone, for instance, 
that even while addressing Jewish meet- 
ings in New York he secretly despised 
the people in his audience, and notably 
(among other shortcomings) “for their 
physical defects’. “I could not help 
but grin inside when I thought of myself 
saying to “those sheep-heads (tétes de 
moutons)”": ‘You who are of the 
chosen race... ’”. For that matter, 
the physical portrait of David Silber- 
mann is not presented to the reader in 
a very different light by Mr. de Lacre- 
telle. David, in one place, is described 
with a “somewhat Asiatic” face; and 
when first introduced to the reader, his 
general aspect is summed up as “short, 
of puny appearance. His face .. . well 
formed, but rather ugly, with jutting 
cheekbones and a sharp chin. His com- 
plexion was pale, tending toward yellow; 
the eyes and brows were black, the lips 
fleshy and of a fresh color...” 

The secondary Jewish characters in 
Silbermann (there are none to speak of 
in La Chronique des Pasquier) do little 
more than heighten the gloom. We 
never encounter one strong, purposeful, 
or proud Jewish figure. When Silber- 
mann is insulted and beaten in school 
by vociferous anti-semitic gangs, his two 
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Jewish classmates never once side with 
him; one of them, Haase, whose sister 
has married into French nobility, at 
times actually flatters the brutal attack- 
ers. In America, good uncle Joshua Sil- 
bermann—who never could learn to 
speak English without a marked foreign 
accent—has enough of a complex to 
flare up irritably when he catches an 
employee in the act of speaking Yiddish 
or of observing some ritual practice. 
The women are hardly more inspiring. 
Simone Fligsheim, the Jewish girl who 
cared lovingly for David in his last ill- 
ness, nevertheless is unfaithful to him 
at the same time with a mutual (Jew- 
ish) friend; and after David's death she 
marries a man with “a purely French 
name” who ignores her past. Last but 
not least, after the elder Silbermann’s 
death, David’s own mother marries, of 
all people, the shady viscount de Mont- 
clar-Lagrange, uncle of the Jew-baiting 
young Montclar who had been the ring- 
leader at school in the persecution of her 
son. Such an array of confused or spine- 
less figures completes the picture of de- 
solation and helps set off the profile of 
a tortured Silbermann who, far from 
finding examples of moral fortitude, 
pride, or loyalty among his own people, 
squirms helplessly in the face of a hos- 
tile world. 

It seems safe to assume that novelist 
Jacques de Lacretelle—and his colleague 
Georges Duhamel even more so— 
attempted to posit the problem rather 
than submit any practical criteria to- 
ward its solution. This is illustrated 
dramatically by the untimely deaths of 
both Weill and Silbermann; these ends 
do more than stress the tragic quality 
of their lives: they suggest also that no 
other solution presented itself. Con- 
ceived in terms of an insoluble dilemna, 


these lives had’ entered the dead-end 
street of suffering and despair that can 
lead but to the blank wall of death. In 
this connection, it may be noted with- 
out surprise that Jean-Paul Sartre, the 
great modern exponent of despair, has 
devoted one of his works to the Jewish 
question as viewed from a very similar 
approach. 

That the cases of Silbermann and 
Weill fail to elicit remedial suggestions 
from non-Jewish writers such as their 
creators should not prove unexpected 
when it becomes apparent that Jews 
themselves do not of necessity react dif- 
ferently. André Maurois, commenting 
on Lacretelle’s work in his Etudes Lit- 
téraires, has postulated that Jews in a 
non-Jewish environment can either tend 
toward complete integration with that 
environment, (an attitude that the 
famed author declares to underwrite 
himself), or that they can adopt the al- 
ternative solution of Zionism. Outside 
of these two formulas, Maurois submits, 
there exists but “a mixed solution, al- 
ways painful and imperfect. Silbermann 
is the product of the latter”. The same, 
evidently, could be said to apply to the 
case of Justin Weill; and it is interesting 
to note that pure Zionist doctrine would 
concur with Mr. Maurois’ analysis, 
though of course rejecting assimilation 
as a remedy. And with both opposite 
viewpoints agreeing on the diagnosis 
and differing radically as to the cure, 
the majority of Jews in the Diaspora in 
between these categories are likely to 
agree neither on the cure nor even on 
the diagnosis. 

Both Weill and Silbermann belong 
to the days prior to the last war; though 
with us but yesterday, that era is already 
in the past. Since then much has hap- 
pened: the Third Republic itself went 
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down in the face of the Nazi holocaust. 
France has known since then the anti- 
Jewish laws promulgated by the Vichy 
Government, at a time when the in- 
famous camps of Drancy and Gurs were 
giving a concrete shape as well as a grim 
raison d’étre to the erstwhile despair and 
the latent anxiety of Weill and Silber- 
mann, Since those days also, the Star 
of David has been raised in victory by 


a reborn nation, the vigorous young 
State of Israel that neither of the two 
young men had been privileged to know. 
Anyone is free to ponder, when consid- 
ering these shattering events, whether 
they cast Justin Weill and David Silber- 
mann into the roles of obsolete figures 
in a now dead world, or whether their 
problem is still very much with us today. 





CHANGING SOCIAL FORCES IN ISRAEL 
THE SECOND GENERATION COMES OF AGE 


BERNARD D. WEINRYB 


ince the establishment of the Jewish 
State, and even earlier, the relations 
between Israel and American Jewry, the 
future of Zionism and the Zionist or- 
ganization and the influence of Israel on 
American Jewry have been the subject 
of a wide, continuing discussion. In Is- 
rael, pessimism on the future of Ameri- 
can Jewry is general. The latter is de- 
precated for failure to migrate to Israel 
in significant numbers. Many Israelis 
would claim the exclusive right of lead- 
ership and influence in world Jewry, 
including America. Here, in America, 
some are apologetic on the question of 
immigration to Israel, others, pinning 
their hope on a future creative Ameri- 
can-Jewish culture, deny its necessity; 
still others visualize a renaissance as a 
result of influences coming from Israel 
or from a unity of the two Jewish cen- 
ters. Again, some groups are opposed 
to Israel’s influence upon American 
Jewry and its interference in the “in- 
ternal affairs” of this great Jewish settle- 
ment. 
In this many faceted discussion, one 
basic factor is overlooked. Israel is not 
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static; it is undergoing a rapid change 
with regard to its human components 
which will transform its outlook and 
attitudes, and even its “Jewishness”’. 

The shift from one generation to the 
next has been under way for some time. 
It was probably natural that the armed 
forces should be the first area to come 
under the hegemony of the Israeli-born 
generation. After the Arab-Israeli war, 
General Yaacov Dori handed over his 
post as Chief of Staff to a sabra. And 
from that time on the “high brass’’ has, 
from that time on the “high brass” has 
been comprised for the most part, 
of members of the second genera- 
tion. In the communal, and _ the 
older cooperative settlements—a _ seg- 
ment regarded as the backbone of 
pioneer Israel—the younger genera- 
tion is gradually taking over the 
tasks of working the fields and running 
the workshops, and is beginning also to 
occupy positions of leadership. In liter- 
ature—fiction, poetry, and drama—the 
younger, Israeli-born, writers have, in 
the last ten years, been gaining the lime- 
light. 

In political life, in leadership of the 
parties and institutions, as in govern- 
ment, the immigrants still dominate. 
The first and second Knesseth, for in- 
stance, had only some eleven percent 
native-born; the executive body of the 
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Histadruth is made up ol immigrants. 
The founders and leaders of the organ- 
izations—ranging from the Histadruth 
and its subsidiaries through almost all 
the parties—were immigrants, and they 
have remained at the helm even when, 
in the course of development, these insti- 
tutions and parties assumed great impor- 
tance. Only in the leadership of the 
General Zionists, a party which consists 
to a certain degree of the older settlers, 
did Israeli-born individuals play an ac- 
tive role. Upon the party's entrance into 
the government coalition, two native- 
born members joined the cabinet. ‘The 
other sectors of the Israeli-born genera- 
tion today voice their protests in the 
form of such sentiments as: “We won 
statehood, and they govern the State”, 
and are actively trying to capture posi- 
tions. 

Prevailing conditions may well be illus- 
trated by the characteristic situation in 
the Tel Aviv branch of the Mapai party. 
Tel Aviv-Jaffa is not only the largest 
city in Israel, but it is the center of poli- 
tical, cultural, and social life. The cen- 
tral committees of most parties, of the 
Histadruth, the editorial offices of most 
newspapers, many theatres, and the like, 
are all to be found in that city. The Tel 
Aviv branch of the Mapai is, to a cer- 
tain degree, the backbone of the party, 
not only in terms of sheer numbers but 
also because of its importance. It is here 
that the process of change is at work. 

Today, the Tel Aviv Mapai branch is 
in an uproar. The opposition is led, for 
the most part, by sabras. Among the 
younger generation in the party, mostly 
Israeli-born, there sprang up, some years 
ago, a “movement for the rejuvenation 
of the party’. The principles of this 
group are: more internal democracy in 
the party, top leadership (party repre- 


sentatives in government and _ institu- 
tions) should, from time to time, stand 
for re-election in local branches where 
the main issues should be discussed and 
decided upon. Aiming to take the wind 
out of the sails of the opposition, the 
Mapai Central Committee in 1952 ap- 
pointed one of the top leaders of this 
movement, Abraham Opher, as co-secre- 
tary of the Tel Aviv party branch; the 
other co-secretary being an “old hand” 
in the Central Committee. By the end 
of 1953, when elections in the branch 
came around, the party leadership was 
about to drop Opher, who, in the year of 
his tenure had become popular. At the 
last moment, however, Opher and his 
group decided that he should stand for 
election. He won a seventy-five percent 
majority, whereas the other candidate 
had a bare fifty-one percent. In the 
Secretariat of the branch the Opher 
group has sixty percent. “Our oppo- 
nents”, commented one of the Opher 
group, “are those who are entrenched in 
their positions, without being elected 
.. . they have lost contact with and for- 
gotten the members whom they are sup- 
posed to represent”. Such accusations 
are characteristic of every “out-group” 
in its struggle with the “in-group”. The 
assertion that “democracy begins in the 
party from below”, and the demand that 
the representatives be elected and given 
their directives by the local branches, 
are intended to weaken and eventually 
to eliminate the top leaders who rule the 
Central Committee. This tactic is typi- 
cal of the way in which any out-group 
attempts to wrest control. The Central 
Committee understands the threat. 
After a few months of wrangling, the 
Central Committee appointed, at the be- 
ginning of March, 1954, a general secre- 
tary to whom Opher should serve as an 
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associate. The latter withdrew, and the 
breach between the generations was 
widened. 

Similarly, in the second largest party, 
the General Zionists, the younger gener- 
ation is beginning to fight for influence. 
Some time ago, a youth section,Yisrael 
Hatzeira, (Young Israel) was founded 
by the General Zionists. This group, 
numbering a few thousand members, 
comprises intellectuals and _profession- 
als. Today, the group forms a sort of 
opposition, and attempted to present its 
own slate at the elections to the party 
conference, which were to have been 
held in May. As in the case of Mapai, 
the opposition demands “ideological re- 
juvenation”, a greater degree of demo- 
cracy, etc., which, again, are slogans 
characteristic of “out-groups” striving to 
gain influence. 

The out-group represented by the Is- 
raeli-born, however, has one great ad- 
vantage, namely, its youthfulness. The 
members of the immigrant elite groups 
are fast nearing old age and retirement. 
Only a few of the pre-World War I, 
Second Aliya, remain; pre-eminent 
among them are the President, Yizchak 
Ben-Zwi and Knesseth Speaker Joseph 
Sprinzak. Even the ranks of secondary 
leadership, comprising mostly immi- 
grants of the inter-war years, are in the 
forty-sixty age bracket, and replacement 
will have to come before long. 

Whence will such replacements be 
made? Surely not from the Oriental 
group of Jews who, as a result of the 
large immigration during the first post- 
independence years, and their great na- 
tural increase, today constitute about 
one-half of the population. These Orien- 
tal Jews—Persians, Kurds, Iraquians, 
Yemenites, Moroccans, Bukharians, Al- 


gerians, etc., are so culturally diverse 
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from the Western European population 
as to make social integration in the 
existing society extremely difficult. A 
situation which sociologists call “ano- 
mic’, i.e., a situation of unintegrated 
social behavior has developed, together 
with the disintegration of the old so- 
cial structure. Although numerically 
strong, and still increasing, the Oriental 
Jews will exercise very little or no in- 
fluence in the political and social spheres 
of the State for a long time to come. 
They lack, and will continue to lack for 
a generation or more, the intellectual 
ability and a Westernized elite group 
which could play a leading role in the 
political life of the country. 

The only group fitted to aspire to lead- 
ership, the group which is slowly but 
surely taking over the positions of im- 
portance, and is struggling to penetrate 
further, is the Israeli-born generation, 
the sons and daughters of the Western 
immigrants, the sabra. Though few in 
number—today some 100,000 adults— 
this group has a reserve of over 200,000 
children and youth and the inexhaus- 
tible reservoir of the newborn in the 
coming generation. 

The passing of leadership from an old- 
er to a younger generation is, of course, 
not peculiar to Israel. The implications 
in the case of Israel may, however, be 
singular. For Israel is a “man made” or 
“pre-fabricated” state. The foundations 
were laid, the State was built, and con- 
tinues to be directed, mainly by immi- 
grants who came from many different 
countries during the last fifty years. Of 
the Jewish population in Israel today— 
about a million and a half—probably 
more than a million one hundred thou- 
sand are immigrants. These immigrants, 
or the more active among them who es- 
tablished the mood, did not come to the 
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country merely to settle there and 
achieve material success, but rather with 
the vision of a utopian society which 
they hoped to realize in that country. 
At first it was Zionism, and later, a com- 
bination of Zionism with a certain brand 
of Socialism, which gave the immigrants 
their zest, their impetus, their ideologi- 
cal content, and their scale of values. 

To be sure, the ideologies alone were 
not enough; it took the impact olf 
mounting anti-Semitism in Europe since 
the 1880's, and the tide of Jewish mass 
migration, to give Zionism its striking 
force. But, while the movement was 
propelled by these material forces, the 
ideals and ideas of the immigrants, in 
some cases their very immigrations, were 
nourished and conditioned by the scale 
of values of Zionism and Socialist Zion- 
ism. 

Zionism can, for purposes of brevity, 
be characterized as the conjoining of 
the age-old yearnings of Jews for the 
land of the forefathers with the ideas 
of nationalism as developed in Europe 
in the last century. As against the 
theories of Enlightenment and Assimi- 
lation, “Classical” Zionism maintained 
two primary premises. The first was the 
proposition that all the Jews in the world 
constitute one people. But for all their 
basic unity, the absence of a Jewish ter- 
ritory or state, renders the life of the 
Jew abnormal. Everywhere constituting 
a minority, Jews are politically and econ- 
omically dependent upon others, since 
they are neither primary producers nor 
employed in basic industries. Anti- 
Semitism stems from this abnormality. 
To solve the Jewish question, Jews must 
grow to resemble other peoples. They 
must acquire a land, concentrate on 
agriculture and manual labor, build a 
new Hebrew culture of their own and 


thus become independent politically, 
economically and culturally. 

The waves of immigration at the be- 
ginning of our century and alter World 
War I, included the elite of the build- 
ers and founders of the State who were 
also motivated by Socialist ideas or those 
humanitarian tenets of Socialism which 
have bearing upon ideals of social jus- 
tice: equality and anti-capitalist ten- 
dencies. Hence, their attempt to build 
the country on a cooperative basis, to 
expand the system of communal settle- 
ments (Kvutzah, Kibbutz) which deny 
private property and try to implement 
strict equality between man and man, 
and between the sexes. Some of these 
ideas gained strength from other intellec- 
tual movements and tendencies prevail- 
ing in Europe at that time, (Tolstoyan- 
ism, return to the soil, etc.). From such 
roots evolved what was known as the 
“religion of labor’, formulated and ad- 
vocated by A. D. Gordon, based on the 
idea “of the return of the Jew to the 
two sources of life and indispensable for 
regeneration and growth: 
work”, 

Implementation of these basic ideals 
met with immense difficulties. Con- 
fronting these enormous obstacles, the 
early immigrants regarded themselves as 
the vanguard of the entire Jewish People 
and committed to fulfilling a pioneer- 
ing mission on its behalf. Implied in its 
committment was the faith in the power 
of their own strength to fundamentally 
change Jewish life. Ben Gurion ex- 


nature and 


pressed this spirit in his declaration: 
“The realization by our early pioneers 
that we must not rely on others . . . we 
must achieve our salvation by our own 
efforts, by our own creative capacity”. 
The principal scale of values, the 
ideological foundations of the State and 
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its political aspirations, as well as the 
significant patterns in the prevailing 
culture, the regenerated Hebrew culture 
are, in the main, the work of Eastern 
European immigrants. And these immi- 
grants, together with a sprinkling of 
German and other Central European 
Jews, became the elite groups, the bear- 
ers of the ideas, and the leaders in gov- 
ernment and the institutions which they 
had formed earlier in their own image. 

What is the sabra, the Israeli-born 
generation, like? In Israel, opinion 
about the sabras is divided. There are 
some who admire them and others who 
condemn. The admirers point out the 
sacrifices made by the sabras during the 
War of Independence, their love for 
the country, their natural approach to 
things and situations. The critics are, 
in reality, criticizing them for being 
different from themselves, or rather for 
not turning out just as the fathers had 
envisaged them. Some deplore their 
narrow-mindedness, others their lack of 
ideals, or their arrogance. All such ad- 
jectives applied to a whole generation 
are, of course, exaggerations. They are, 
however, symptomatic of the immigrant 
generation which recognizes that their 
sons and daughters are different. As the 
Secretary of Mapai declared recently: 
“I state simply that I do not understand 
our youth. Sometimes I think that a 
link has been cut off between our gen- 
eration and the young generation in Is- 
rael”.1. And the young Hebrew writer 
Yizhar, himself a member of the second 
generation, formulated its attitudes and 
make-up as follows: 





1 This and the next quotation are from Dibrey 
Siach (Tel Aviv 1951) which contains the pro- 
ceedings of a conference of the Mapai party 
dealing with youth problems. 


The second generation complex is 
the central point which occupies 
him consciously or subconsciously. 
The members of this generation are 
united emotionally and at times also 
ideologically in its attitudes and its 
negation of the older generation . . . 
All the attempts to formulate the 
specific character of the young gen- 
eration, distinguishing it from the 
center older one, reach consciously 
or subconsciously, two conclusions: 
firstly, these young people are ‘He- 
brews’, ‘Israelites’, or ‘Canannites’, 
i.e., they constitute a generation for 
whom the fact of having grown up 
in Palestine-Israel is the fundamen- 
tal fact of their existence, the single 
and exclusive source of their being. 
Despite ideological differences be- 
tween those who belong to rightist 
groups and those who follow leftist 
groups, there is a generally clear 
line in the thinking of them all— 
to separate themselves from the 
older generation and start from the 
beginning; secondly, characteristic 
of them is a lack of a way out and 
of a positive approach .. . This gen- 
eration runs away with horror from 
pioneering in the usual meaning ‘ 
of the word—from conquering the 
desert, building of settlements and 


from agriculture .. . 
These differences between the two 
generations go beyond the normal 


father-son divergencies. The separation 
of the generations means, rather, differ- 
ent attitudes and outlook. 

Maurice Samuel reminded us recent- 
ly: “A phrase in wide currency among 
the youth in Israel today is ‘Al tekash- 
kesh tzionut ...’ (don’t give me that 
Zionist claptrap) which refers to the re- 
birth of world Jewry, to the Jewish State 
as an organic part of the Jewish ideal 

. . it is a demand not to be burdened 
with Jewish history and_ tradition”. 
Eliezer Livneh, one of the more serious 
minded leaders of Mapai, formulated 
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the attitude of the native born to the 
Zionist movement as follows: 

If you will ask one of the native 

born ‘What is Zionism’, his answer 

will surely be: It is a mixture of 
batlanuth, talk and duplication. 

If you will continue to ask: ‘What 

is the Zionist movement?’, the an- 

swer will undoubtedly be: A num- 
ber of people who often travel 
abroad tor vague purposes and 
doubtful tasks ... Is there a nega- 
tive attitude toward the Zionist 
movement? I doubt it. The atti- 
tude is ironic.” 
This desire to loosen the ties with world 
Jewry and to disregard Zionism and the 
Zionist organization may not be uni- 
form among the whole youth. But it 
exists in different degrees, and finds 
clear expression in the group's attitudes 
toward the above mentioned basic postu- 
lates of Zionism. 

A considerable number of young 
people deny the principle of oneness of 
the Jewish people, and as a result, deny 
also the role of the Jewish State as a 
haven for Jews from the Diaspora. The 
most articulate in this direction is a 
group calling itself Yisrael Hazeira 
(Young Israel) or, popularly, “Canan- 
nites”, who state simply: “The Zionist 
ideology is based on the false assump- 
tion that all Jews of the World consti- 
tute one people, but the fact is that 
Jews in the world are a dispersed lot 
with no national bonds to unite them”. 

The “Canannites” constitute a small 
minority among the youth, but their 
attitudes and animosities, their will to 
separate themselves from Jews and Ju- 
daism, is characteristic of a large seg- 
ment of this generation. The former 
Minister of Education, Zalman Shazar, 
illustrated the second generation's atti- 
tude by the case of a youth who, during 
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the war, undertook the hazardous mis- 
sion of rescuing Jews from Nazi ghet- 
toes. After he had accomplished his vol- 
untarily accepted task and found him- 
self face to face with the rescued, he real- 
ized how strange the Diaspora Jew was 
to him. 

The idea that life in the Diaspora is 
debased—an integral element in Zionist 
theory—gained new meaning for the sec- 
ond generation who take it literally. 
Hence their disregard of Diaspora Jew- 
ry and the wish to cut their ties with 
Jewish history and tradition. 

The ideas of social justice and equal- 
ity, the equalitarian orientation, lost 
their hold both by reason of the changed 
Situation and of the encroachment ol 
the individualistic capitalist approach 
into Palestine-Israeli society. 

The basic motivation for “pioneer- 
ing’’, for serving as a chalutz, a vanguard 
of the Jews of the Diaspora, lost its 
meaning with the estrangement between 
the Israeli born generaticn and the rest 
of world Jewry. Hard labor for its own 
sake carries no message. 

The changed outlook and attitude to- 
ward labor is taken for granted even 
by those of the second generation who 
do not want to cut themselves off from 
the immigrant generation. They seek 
motivation and justification. One young 
man writes to his father: 

I shall try to transfer myself to your 

generation and to the motivations 

which moved you to erect this 

Yang work. It was to a great 

egree a work of destruction or at 
any rate an undertaking which 

forced you to tear yourself from a 

certain mode of life and to start 

something new, to begin a life which 
had entirely different content. For 
this purpose, a sort of new religion 


was created, the religion of labor 
. . » When I look at this youth, in- 
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cluding myself, I feel that some- 
thing is missing. Religion of labor 
is good for those who need .. . to 
go through a profound internal 
crisis in order to start a new life 
of manual work. Such a man can 
find consolation in the “religion 
of work” all his life. But what 
should we do, we for whom work, 
labor is a natural and understand. 
able matter ... what can we do? 

What support can this give us for 

our life? 

The belief in human accomplishment 
and the readiness to undertake grueling 
tasks, appears to be weakened if not to 
have disappeared among the second gen- 
eration. Beneath the sabra’s external 
bravado lurks a doubt, a helplessness. 
The new Hebrew literature depicts the 
generation “as wandering aimlessly, dis- 
appointed, lonely, and lost’’.* And the 
poets couple, (according to Professor 
Simon Halkin of the Hebrew Univer- 
sity) , “deep attachment to the land with 
lack of confidence, anxiety, bewilder- 
ment, fear of life, and laments for the 
past yesterdays and yesteryears’’. 

These attitudes, which have apparent- 
ly gained a hold on the new generation, 
can be explained sociologically and 
psychologically. In immigrant countries 
a “Mayflower complex” arises at a cer- 
tain point, and people go native. The 
native-born either look down upon the 
new immigrants, or they fear them as 
competitors, or both. Sons and daugh- 
ters of immigrants attempt to break 
away from the immigrant past and heri- 
tage. America was once termed a coun- 
try “without grandparents’, a phrase 
which characterized the break-away 
from family ties. The same is true of 
Israel. Here the family link of genera- 


tions was cut off not only by the mere 





3B. D. Weinryb, “The Lost Generation in Is- 
rael.”” The Middle East Journal, Autumn, 1953. 


fact of immigration, but also by the 
immigrant’s conscious denial of his 
parents’ way of life. In Palestine-Israel 
the trend toward creating a division be- 
tween the generations was strengthened 
by school and public opinion, which did 
not cease to emphasize the hoped for 
higher qualities of a non-Diaspora, Is- 
raeli-born, “normal” generation. It was 
probably one of the ambiguities of the 
movement which, on the one hand, 
stressed the oneness of the Jewish people 
the world over, and the need for self- 
sacrifice and pioneering to attain re- 
demption of the Jews from all countries 
while, on the other hand, in order to 
induce Jews to leave their places of domi- 
cile for Palestine, it pictured their mode 
of living, their very existence as debased 
and meaningless. 

The second generation in Israel never 
saw this life in natura. Their knowledge 
of Jewish past and tradition was only 
vague and one-sided, and the few grand- 
parents who came to Palestine could 
only serve for the sabra as a living exam- 
ple of a way of life to be discarded. Not 
only did these older people mostly fail 
to learn the new-old language, Hebrew, 
or to link up with the new generation, 
but their position in the country was 
generally that of a maladjusted group 
without any influence or weight either 
in public or in private family life. No 
wonder that the young generation 
coupled the situation of the grandparents 
with the criticisms of Diaspora life 
which they took at face value. Add to 
this the usual ultra-nationalistic tenden- 
cies prevailing in newly established states 
which cling to formal maintenance of 
sovereignity and look upon “foreigners” 
with suspicion. Israelis, who constitute 
only a small percentage of the Jewish 
world population (at first less than ten, 
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today fifteen percent), assert themselves 
by ignoring the rest of the Jews. 

The sense of aloofness from Jews and 
of discontinuity with Jewish tradition 
has also another source. During the 
centuries of Diaspora life Jews did not 
once take up arms to defend themselves, 
not to speak of participation in national 
armies. Moreover, military training and 
physical prowess were discountenanced 
as specifically non-Jewish virtues. In 
Palestine-Israel the need for self-defense 
helped encourage the idea of military 
preparedness, of training and fighting, 
even prior to World War I| (beginning 
with the organization of the Hashomer 
and ending with Hagana and the terror- 
ist groups before the establishment of 
the State, and the army during and after 
its establishment). Even though the 
cultivation of physical prowess and a 
fighting generation was often ideologi- 
cally linked with the tradition of Bar 
Kochba, the rebel against Rome, and 
Jewish heroes of antiquity, it meant, in 
reality, the development of another type 
with different ideas and a different scale 
of values from those of the Diaspora 
Jew. 

To add to the tension between the 
generations is the fact that the rebellion 
of the younger generation against the 
tutelage of the immigrant generation 
found no genuine social outlet. The 
miniature size of the country, with its 
limited opportunities, results in a corres- 
ponding narrowing of the range of pros- 
pects and attainments open to the youth. 
The fathers, the immigrants, the builders 
of the institutions and parties cling to 
their entrenched positions. The sons 
and daughters, being fed up with party 
lines and party divisions, are hardly able 
to form a strong group, outside of the 
existing parties, which could fight for 


influence and domination. Moreover, in 
Israel, a country of continuing immigra- 
tion, the second generation is not the 
only group competing for positions and 
standing. Wave upon wave of immi- 
grants has been arriving in the country 
and each struggles to find a place in 
society. The line of division between 
the newly arrived and the older settlers 
overshadows the line of division between 
generations. The difference in genera- 
tions hardly leads to social differentia- 
tion and hence does not bring to the 
fore aggressiveness and activity of the 
young generation. The rebellion of the 
sabra finds an outlet rather in escape 
into criticism of the older generation 
and of Diaspora Jews. 

What is the outlook for the years to 
come when this new generation will 
take over the guidance of the State? Will 
their nativism, today an outlet in the 
struggle with the fathers, become a driv- 
ing force for action? What are the im- 
plications of this generation’s peculiar 
outlook? 

The young Israeli generation is being 
praised for its realism and blamed for 
its too realistic outlook at one and the 
same time. The realism may stem from 
a variety of sources, including the fact 
that it is a post-war generation. The 
realistic approach derives from the un- 
derstanding that a small country like 
Israel is, in our age of struggle between 
the big powers of the world, only rela- 
tively independent, both economically 
and politically. Such a sentiment is 
coupled with a certain disappointment 
with “independence” which, up to 1948, 
had been envisaged as the ultimate goal, 
promising to have a magic quality which 
would solve all problems. The sabra 
has come to realize that “independence” 
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is only relative and that the “magic 
failed to work”. 

Today he may find an escape from 
these realizations by criticizing the gov- 
ernment, by placing the guilt on the 
immigrants “who are not real Israelis’, 
or by accusing world Jewry of not “ful- 
filling” its duty by failing to settle there 
and add their resources to the country. 
But when the “real” Israeli, the sabra, 
comes to conduct political and economic 
matters, he will come to a sober evalu- 
ution of the real forces operating in the 
world. 

The main motivation for Zionism— 
redemption of a scattered people—is gen- 
erally none too strong with the second 
generation. The sufferings of estranged 
“brothers” do not furnish sufficient mo- 
tivation to promote pioneering, nor 
apparently would their “return” be the 
driving force for an expansionist policy. 
Love of the country and the landscape, 
readiness to defend it and die defending 
it, are certainly strong among the youth, 
but there is scarcely any real motive for 
more than that. Since the idea of zeal- 
ous service to the whole Jewish people 
—some twelve millions—has lost appeal, 
the native born generation hardly shares 
the immigrant elite’s vision “of the in- 
gathering of the exiles”, of making room 
for two million more Jews in the next 
decade. Quite the reverse, a significant 
portion of this generatioén would regard 
with apprehension, if not actively op- 
pose, such large-scale immigration. 
Hence the fear prevalent in the neigh- 
boring countries that Israel is preparing 
for territorial expansion, or such sus- 
picion in American political circles 
(voiced by Secretary Dulles at the time 
of his visit to Israel, and now reiterated 
publicly by Mr. Byroade), would be 
bound to disappear. This might open 


the way to better Arab-Israeli under- 
standing. 

Similar changes may be foreseen on 
the socio-economic plane. The epoch of 
serving the cause of the Jewish people, 
of being a chalutzic vanguard for the 
Jews in the Diaspora, declined with the 
estrangement from world Jewry. So, too, 
did the value of the social forms and 
institutions created for this purpose and 
for the implementation of egalitarian 
principles. The native-born generation, 
in its striving to be “normal”, rejects 
the idea of having to fulfill any mission 
—Zionist or Socialist. The kvutzah and 
the Moshav (co-operative settlement) 
are generally losing their hold on the 
young generation. The deterioration of 
the cooperative movement generally, the 
transformation of many egalitarian en- 
terprises into private concerns exploit- 
ing the population (transportation co- 
operatives, for instance) have placed a 
stigma on the whole idea. In other re- 
spects, too, the younger generation has 
had enough of egalitarian ideas and has 
recently leaned more and more toward 
middle class ideology. 

Such a situation opens many possibili- 
ties for changes which have recently 
been advocated, both by outside special- 
ists and by Israelis. The FAO represen- 
tative, A. G. Black, in his report on 
agriculture, and Professor EJi Ginzberg, 
in his Manpower Utilization Report, 
both point out that dividing the land 
into small plots for individual settlers 
is wasteful and hampers the cultivation 
of such crops as cotton, ground nuts, 
sugar beets, which are necessary for the 
country as raw materials. They advo- 
cate a change over to large farms, based 
on hired labor, and run by the govern- 
ment. 
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These and other institutional changes 
are suggested in the seven-year agricul- 
tural plan which has been prepared with 
the assistance of Mr. Black. But this 
plan finds the strongest opposition in 
the “farm block”, comprising immigrant 
elite which is concentrated in the Kvut- 
zah and Moshav. They fear a transforma- 
tion of the forms of agricultural produc- 
tion and, still more, the implied changes 
in the system of landholding and the 
weakening of the egalitarian approach. 
The immigrant generation, having de- 
voted its life to egalitarian principles, is 
emotionally attached to these ideas and 
forms, even though practically they have 
lost much of their value. But it is not 
so with the Israeli-born generation. The 
latter see only the debased practices of 
the cooperatives. Representatives of this 
group are to be found in the camp of 
the planners and their supporters. They 
are unhampered by tradition, institu- 
tional practice, or emotional attach- 
ments. Their approach is hardly limited 
by the past ideals of their fathers. “Fu- 
ture progress”, Professor Ginzberg em- 
phasizes in his report, “depends in large 
measure on the extent to which the pres- 
ent generation can emancipate itself 
from the past and determine upon new 
and better ways to solve new and chal- 
lenging problems’. Such “emancipa- 
tion” will apparently be possible only 
with the new generation which con- 
sciously rejects the past. 

The Israel of the sabra will differ 
in its ideas and ideals, its values and 


motivations from that of the builders 
and founders of the State, the genera- 
tion of immigrants. For theories and 
ideals reflect the reactions of people 
who are affected by the dynamic forces 
prevailing in their society. In the so- 
ciety of the second generation, which is 
now coming of age, the socio-economic 
developments will be determined less by 
ideas and ideals formulated under differ- 
ent conditions, than by contemporary 
needs and situations. And this means a 
broad transformation on a variety of 
planes. 

It means also a change in the whole 
complex of relations with American 
Jewry and Jews all over the world. Not 
only does the native-born look with dis- 
dain upon Diaspora Jewry, but he lacks 
personal experience and contact with 
it. The future elite, unlike their fathers, 
has had no actual contact with Ameri- 
can Jewry, either as sojourners or cam- 
paigners for funds, nor did they wrangle 
with its leadership during long nights at 
Zionist Congresses, Zionist General 
Council or meetings of other bodies. 
They view Diaspora Jewry in the light 
of the cliche which has been impressed 
upon them, again and again, under the 
slogan of shelilath hagaluth (denial of 
the Diaspora) . 

In discussions on the future of Zion- 
ism, the Zionist movement, and Dias- 
pora Jewry’s relation with Israel, this 
looming transformation within Israel 
should be taken into account and prop- 
erly evaluated, 
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ANCIENT HEBREWS AND GOVERNMENT 


MORDECAI ROSHWALD 


wo chapters of the First Book of 
Samuel played an important role in 
the history of political thought and 
polemics of western civilization through- 
out the Middle Ages and the Reforma- 
tion.? As long as the Bible was regarded 
as a sacred book, the few succinct pas- 
sages dealing with the establishment of 
the monarchy in ancient Israel were of 
first-rate import: here was the “‘authen- 
tic’ evidence of what the relation be- 
tween spiritual authority (Samuel) and 
secular power (Saul) should be. Ac- 
cepting the authority of Scripture as 
axiomatic, the debate focussed on the 
interpretation of the biblical text. The 
interpretation, however, was not con- 
cerned with the scientifically detached 
understanding of the text itself, within 
the context of the place and time of its 
origin, but rather with its applied mean- 
ing for a practical issue in an entirely 
different setting. 
The purpose of this essay is not to 
inquire into the philosophical-historical 
a SS 
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1 The text in question is I Samuel, 8:1-22a and 
10:17-25a. We follow H. P. Smith in the In- 
ternational Critical Commentary series, and 
others in considering the two passages as one 
homogeneous piece to be read continuously. 


role of these passages. We shall not anal- 
yze the use made of them throughout 
the centuries, but try to explain them 
in their actual meaning in the time and 
place of their formulation. We shall 
not, however, deal with all the aspects 
inherent in our text, but rather isolate 
the problem of the attitude towards gov- 
ernment as manifested in these passages. 

The demand of the Israelites for a 
King should be understood as a culmin- 
ating point in a long development. To 
understand that development, reference 
must be had to modern anthropological 
studies of primitive communities and 
the light they shed on the establishment 
of government. 


Frequently we find that the govern- 
ment of a tribe or of a locality is 
in the hands of “old men”, or, in 
patriarchal society, of “the fathers”. 

. It is easy to understand how 
the heads of families would come 
together to discuss and administer 
inter-family concerns, or perhaps 
first to settle some trouble or com- 
pose some quarrel arising between 
members of their respective house- 
holds. In such meetings some 
patriarch, some forceful personality, 
would assume the role of leader. 
The meeting becomes a council, and 
the leader becomes its head, the 
chief. As chief, he superintends the 
organization of the community for 
particular purposes, to carry on a 
trading expedition, to stage a festi- 
val or a ritual, to arrange a hunt, 
to re-allocate lands, to seize some 


booty from a neighbouring tribe, to 
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defend the community against ene- 
mies. For these purposes the chief 
at length gathers about him a group 
of assistants or henchmen, a body- 
guard. So he becomes elevated 
above the other “fathers”. His pre- 
rogatives become gradually defined, 
his particular honors, his lion's 
share of the booty, the ceremonies 
proper to his office. Custom is al- 
ways at work turning example into 
precedent and precedent into insti- 
tution... 

War and conquest have played 
their role not only in the extension 
of the area of government but also 
in the consolidation of political 
power. War makes urgent demands 
and exacts a discipline, a subordin- 
ation to leadership, more rigorous 
than the discipline of peace. It in- 
trudes with violence on the self- 
containedness of the kin-group, the 
local commune. The threat of a 
powerful enemy often persuades 
smaller groups to unite... # 

The emergence of the kingdom in Is- 


rael seems to be a decisive step conclud- 
ing a prolonged period of non-institu- 
tionalized, and more or less sporadic, 
centralization of power within the com- 
munity of one or more tribes in Israel. 
The epoch of the “judges” is one of re- 
peated foreign, political, and military 
pressure, which brings the Israelites to 
a military consolidation under the lead- 
ership of the so-called “judges”, military 
chieftains and organizers. The Book of 
Judges relates a series of examples of 
leadership by such judges on the various 
occasions of external dange, but the 
history of that period is aiso explicitly 
formulated and generalized in the pre- 
amble of the ancient historiographer 
himself (Judges 2:11-23): 

Nevertheless the Lord raised up 

judges, which delivered them out of 





2R. M. Maclver, The Web of Government, 
New York 1947; pp. 34-5. 


the hand of those that spoiled 
them ... (16) 

And when the Lord raised them up 
judges, then the Lord was with the 
judge, and delivered them out of 
the hand of their enemies all the 
days of the judge ... (18) 

And it came to pass, when the judge 
was dead, that they returned, and 
corrupted themselves more than 
their fathers ... (19) 

Omitting the religious aspect of the 


text, two points important for our analy- 
sis clearly emerge. Firstly, the judges 
came to office as a direct result of ex- 
ternal danger; they were—to state it in 
terms of a modern anthropological 
school—the functional cultural response 
to this danger. Thus, war played an im- 
portant role in the consolidation, or 
even the very establishment, of political 
power, as Maclver maintains. Secondly, 
the office of the judges was a mere ad 
hoc improvisation, perhaps even an ex- 
ample turning into precedent, but not 
yet a permanent institution (to use Mac- 
Iver’s significant distinction). Rather 
typical is the fact that the judges, al- 
though rising to office in connection 
with a definite acute situation, do not 
resign office after having delivered the 
people from oppression, but remain in 
authority till the end of their life. Evi- 
dently their personal achievement makes 
for the institutionalization of their 
office, but still the office does not sur- 
vive them.’ Despite the multiple repe- 





8 The passages in Judges 10:1-5 and 12:8-15, or 
perhaps 7-15, describing a continuous succession 
of judges, give the impression of an _ institu- 
tionalized office. This is not, however, the pre- 
vailing impression arising from the book in 
general or from the formulation of the historio- 
grapher himself (see above, in this section, the 
quotation in the text from Judges ch. Il). Pos- 
sibly there were periods when the office of 
judges approximated institutionalized authority. 
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titions, the precedent is not yet turned 
into an institution. 

When finally “all the elders of Israel 
gathered themselves together” (I Sam., 
8:4) and asked Samuel to “make them 
a king’’—they really wanted to definite- 
ly turn the precedent of the “judges” 
into an institution. The specific differ- 
ence between the king and the “judge” 
was not the unification of the whole 
people under one ruler—for such a uni- 
fication seems to have been temporarily 
established before (1 Sam., 8:1), and 
Israel was to be divided into two states 
each retaining the form of a kingdom 
later on—but the institutionalization of 
political authority. This specific differ- 
ence seems to be embodied also in Gi- 
deon’s refusal of dynastic rule. The fol- 
lowing quotation shows that the differ- 
ence between ad hoc rule and permanent 
political authority was consciously con- 
ceived by the ancient historiographer: 

Then the men of Israel said unto 

Gideon, Rule thou over us, both 

thou, and thy son, and thy son’s son 

also... (Judges 8:22 
Evidently, once a hegemony that trans- 
cended personal temporary authority 
became permanent and dynastic, it was 
regarded as monarchy. The demand for 
monarchical rule, implying the institu- 
tionalization of government within the 
community, was the decisive step taken 
by the elders of Israel after a long period 
making for such culmination. The 
famous passage in I Samuel must, there- 
fore, be understood against the back- 
ground of this socio-historical develop- 
ment. 

From the preceeding analysis it seems 
clear that the institution of kingship 
and clear-cut political authority in an- 
cient Israel was a cultural response to the 
objective necessities of society. Indeed, 
the functional ground for the establish- 


ment of kingship is given by the people 
themselves, when they maintain“... 
that our king may judge us, and go out 
before us, and fight our battles’. (I 
Sam., 8:20) 

But as far as the biblical text is con- 
cerned, the historical episode may be 
explained as well in terms of the diffu- 
sionist school of anthropology. For the 
people give also another reason for their 
demand: “That we also may be like 
all the nations” (I Sam., 8:20). Possibly, 
this second reason was invented by the 
historiographer, whose attitude to the 
demand being critical, might have 
wished to express his criticism in an 
indirect way by associating the popu- 
lar demand with assimilatory imitation 
of foreign customs and institutions. But, 
on the other hand, it is difficult to refute 
the possibility that the example of other 
nations really exerted influence on the 
opinions of the Hebrews, their objective 
conditions seeming to favour such ten- 
dencies. , 

But if security as well as foreign ex- 
ample were positive grounds for the con- 
solidation of political authority within 
the tribes, there were factors opposing 
such a development. And although 
these factors were not powerful enough 
to determine the issue, and were per- 
haps only the dissenting opinions of a 
few, they deserve a thorough examina- 
tion because of their peculiarity, which 
made for the originality of Israelite poli- 
tical beliefs. 

The predominant reason for the op- 
position to the establishment of king- 
ship is religious. The king of Israel is 
God himself and the demand for a hu- 
man king implies a betrayal of God and 
a religious offence. So God is made to 
speak: “... but they have rejected me, 
that I should not reign over them”. (I 
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Sam., 8:7) The rule of God was not 
conceived metaphorically, but in a con- 
crete and realistic sense. God was not 
only the law-giver, but also the judge 
(Joshua 7:14ff), the military leader 
(Lord of Hosts) etc. Such attribution 
of governmental functions to God may 
seem extraordinary in our era even to a 
religious man, but we should not forget 
that the conception of God of ancient 
Israelites was mainly collectivist (and 
not individualistic) , and in a sense poli- 
tical. Of course, the conceptual speci- 
fication of governmental functions 
did not occur to people of those times, 
who conceived of God as omnipotent, 
without classifying His omnipotence in- 
to the various spheres of political ap- 
paratus as understood today. 

But there is another reason for op- 
position to kingship, given by Samuel 
which expresses a democratic spirit 
wholly independent in its essence of 
religious conceptions. Here we have a 
fluent and detailed argumentation 
against the establishment of kingship, 
voicing what sounds like a profound 
popular hostility. This hostility is di- 
rected against the abuses of monarchy: 


And he will take your fields, and 

your vineyards, and your oliveyards, 

even the least of them, and give 

them to his servants. 

And he will take the tenth of your 

seed, and of your vineyards, and 

give to his officers, and to his serv- 

ants. 

And he will take your men servants, 

and your maidservants, and your 

goodliest young men, and your 

asses, and put them to his work. 

He will take the tenth of your 

sheep: and ye shall be his servants. 

(I Sam., 8:14-17) 

“Ye shall be his servants” is the vigor- 
ous warning of a freedom-loving spirit, 
freedom in a simple and concrete form, 


prior to any high-sounding philosophy. 


The passages above imply the basic be- 
lief in—indeed, the axiomatic and self- 
evident supposition of—personal free- 
dom and the right to enjoyment of the 
product of one’s toil. It is this basic 
belief which makes the warning against 
abuses of a king sound so vigorous. 
But the passage is of even protounder 
meaning, when the following words are 
considered: 
He will take your sons, and appoint 
them for himself And he 
will appoint him captain over 
thousands, and captains over 
fifties: and will set them to plow 
his ground, and to reap his harvest, 
and to make his instruments of war, 
and instruments of his chariot. 
(ibid., 11-12) 
Here not only are the abuses of a king 
vigorously resented, but even the price 
to be paid for an institutionalized gov- 
ernment, perfect as it may happen to 
be, is questioned. As we have seen, the 
circumstances being those of a hostile 
tensions with foreign nations, the chief 
function of a permanent government 
had to be mainly military, but the price 
to be paid for military establishments, 
in the form of permanent military serv- 
ice and work for the provision of war 
instruments is resentfully regarded as 
personal bondage to a tyrant. Indeed, 
no distinction is made between the 
king’s harvest and “his instruments of 


war”. 

This deeply set distrust of political 
authority may possibly be the result of 
a later experience, when the kingdom 
in Israel came more and more to resem- 
ble the despotic monarchies of the east. 
For it is doubtful whther the mere ob- 
servation of foreign political systems 
could result in such vehement and fierce 
outburst. But be it as it may, the his- 
toriographer must have expressed not 
merely his personal opinion, but a trend 
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of thought and attitude prevalent in 
some sections at least of the population. 
That such a spirit prevailed after the 
death of the third monarch of Israel, 
Solomon, we have ample evidence from 
the rebellious occurrences against his 
successor, Rehoboam. (I Kings 12) 
What is of foremost significance in 
this attitude is the vindication of the 
rights of the simple people against gov- 
ernment, and the association of institu- 
tionalized political power with a per- 
manent military service as well as abuse 
of that power for the governor's pleasure 
and benefit. Perhaps it is this criticism 
of government as inherently implying 
military activity which is voiced, in a 
different way, in the prophecy of Isaiah 
on the “last days”: 
And he shall judge among the na- 
tions, and shall rebuke many 
people: and they shall beat their 
swords into plowshares, and their 
spears into pruninghooks: nation 
shall not lift up sword against na- 
tion, neither shall they learn war 
any more. (Isaiah 2:4) 
The difference between the passage in 
I Samuel and Isaiah is tremendous, for 
the latter does not refer to the common- 
sense opposition of an agricultural popu- 
lation to the price of government, but 
shapes an universal ideal for the ameli- 
oration of the lot of humanity. But still 
the hypothesis may be expressed that the 
soaring eschatological prophesy of 
Isaiah was rooted in the concrete suspi- 
cion and distrust of government and its 
compulsory military duties dormant in 
the peasant population of ancient Israel. 
If the preceding analysis stresses the 
negative attitude to kingship and gov- 
ernment in the passage discussed, it 
would be nevertheless mistaken to con- 
clude that this is the true and the com- 
plete picture of the attitude to govern- 
ment in the Bible or even in this pas- 


sage. For after Samuel condemns the 
demand for a king as a betrayal of God, 
the true deliverer of Israel, (1 Sam., 
10:19) he rather surprisingly chooses 
the king by a religious device, and when 
the procedure results in the manifestly 
anticipated nomination of Saul, Samuel 
proudly exclaims: “See ye him whom 
the Lord hath chosen, that there is none 
like him among all the people”. (1 Sam., 
10:24) The King of Israel, the mani- 
festation of the unfaithful people's re- 
jection of God, becomes the Lord’s 
anointed. Here is a paradox, which 
can hardly be explained in logical terms. 
We cannot but conclude that the atti- 
tude to kingship in this passage is am- 
bivalent: a positive and a negative re- 
lation are intermingled. 

A possible explanation of this para- 
doxical attitude—if we assume the his- 
toricity of the event—is that Samuel pre- 
ferred to make a compromise rather than 
lose the battle. The demand for a king 
might have been too strong to oppose 
successfully and it might have been a 
sounder policy to accept monarchy and 
to limit it by some sort of religious su- 
pervision rather than to fight it on reli- 
gious grounds. In fact, the rule of Saul 
was in many respects curtailed by Sam- 
uel the prophet. 

It should be pointed out, however, if 
not as a refutation of this explanation 
of the paradox, then at least as its limi- 
tation, that opposition to the establish- 
ment of monarchy seems to have existed 





4 For a general analysis of the institution of 
kingship in Israel, stressing the positive, though 
peculiarly Israclitish, attitude to it, see Y. 
Kaufman, History of Israelite Religion (He- 
brew) Vol. Il, Bk. 1, pp. 178-181. Cf. also 
Buber's extensive study Koenigtum Gottes, Ber- 
lin 1936, 2nd ed. and E. R. Goodenough's 
Kingship in Early Israel”, Journal of Biblical 
Literature, Vol. XLVIII 1929. 
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apart from the religious consideration. 
Such opposition is manifest from the 
contents of Samuel's criticism, (as ana- 
lysed above) as well as from the follow- 
ing remark, even though the latter may 
derive from another context. “But the 
children of Belial said, ‘How shall this 
man save us?’ And they despised him, 
and brought him no presents’. (1 Sam., 
10:27) A similar attitude is implied in 
another passage. “And the people said 
unto Samuel, ‘Who is he that said, Shall 
Saul reign over us? Bring the men that 
we may put them to death.’” (I Sam., 
10:27) Evidently there were some people 
who openly questioned Saul’s authority. 

Curiously enough, Samuel does not 
seek the alliance of these opponents of 
the king, and they are spoken of in a 
disparaging tone. It seems that after 
the king became the Lord’s Anointed, 
any opposition to him, perhaps even 
such that was previously welcomed, be- 
came sacrilege. The only exception to 
this rule is the criticism directed at Saul 
by Samuel who qua prophet is the direct 
proclaimer of God’s will. This tradition 
was maintained by subsequent prophets 
who opposed not political authority per 
se but rather its flouting the “word of 
God”. 

It was the prophets—in their self- 
awareness as God's mouth-piece but also 
driven by a powerful moral conscious- 
ness—who remained the main obstacle 
to monarchical absolutism throughout 
the political history of the ancient Is- 
raelites.5 They were the guardians of 
justice and right against the vile deeds 
of monarchs who tended more and more 
to become despotic in the ancient orien- 





5 The passage in Hosea 11:13 is to be con- 
strued not as prophetic opposition to the insti- 
tution of monarchy but as a reference to the 
historical episode under discussion in our essay. 


tal fashion. It was Nathan the prophet 
who reproached David, and Elijah who 
denounced Ahab in the case of Naboth 
the Jezreelite. Jeremiah went so far as 
to express dissenting opinions weaken- 
ing the morale of fighters at a time of 
severe national crisis when such opin- 
ions are tolerated least. The examples 
could, of course, be extended to many 
other instances. 

If the prophets served as the living 
historical example of the fact that the 
attitude to kings and political authority 
remained in a sense critical and ambiva- 
lent, more or less, throughout the an- 
cient history of Israel, there is another 
manifestation of this dictum on another 
level of civilizational expression. The 
conception of a limited monarchical 
government was embodied also in the 
law of Deutoronomy. (Ch., 17:14-20) 
It is irrelevant in this connection whether 
the law of kingship was formulated 
after Saul’s enthronement or earlier; 
the main point for us remains that Is- 
raelitish monarchy was conceived, in 
the most sacred legal text of the He- 
brews, as limited. The king is openly 
warned against some typical oriental 
vices (16-27), and the divine law is 
clearly set above him. Indeed, his duty 
is to study this law throughout his 
reign, “that he may learn to fear the 
Lord his God, to keep all the words of 
this law and these statutes, to do 
them” (19). And that we may not think 
that all such limitations are purely re- 
ligious in character, it should be stressed 
that a _ socio-ethical aspect—one is 


tempted to use the term “democratic” — 
is clearly manifest in the text as well: 
“That his heart be not lifted up above 
his brethren” (20). 

We have tried to show the double 
standard of evaluation of kingship and 
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political authority in general, inherent 
in the famous passage in I Samuel de- 
scribing the enthronement of Saul. This 
passage was not chosen accidentally: 
for we regard it as most typical of the 
ambivalent attitude to government, an 
attitude pervading the ancient Hebrew 
history as manifested in the Bible. Fur- 
ther illustrations have been mentioned 
to support our point in the analysis of 
the main passage. 

As we have seen, the opposition to an 
absolutist rule had two distinct sources, 
which sometimes allied in common 
cause. The one source was religious in 
essence, regarding God and His rule as 
the highest—and sometimes the only— 
source of authority. The other source 
was social, an expression of egalitarian 
and freedom-loving spirit of toiling peas- 
ants and herdsman, who cherished their 
right to property and who opposed any- 
one whose “heart is lifted above his 
brethren”, 

This double opposition to political 
authority in its customary forms bor- 
dered upon anarchy in the literal sense 
of the word. On the other hand, as we 
have seen, forces were at work making 
for the political consolidation of the 
Hebrews. The outcome was a mixture 
of no-rule with absolute government. 
This rule retained some forms of popu- 
lar freedom and yet respected the au- 
thority of customary religious law. It 
was almost continuously under criticism 
of God’s representatives on earth (the 
prophets), who very often represented 
the people’s feelings as well. 

It would be an anachronistic exagger- 
ation to call such rule democratic. But 
it can be maintained that democratic 
factors were inherent in the socio-poli- 
tical life of the Hebrews. The actual 
power of such factors cannot be safely 


measured today, and it is most probable 
that during certain periods despotic 
tendencies prevailed. The fact, how- 
ever, that so many anti-despotic pheno- 
mena occurred in the social and politi- 
cal life of the Israelites, if measured 
against the despotic surroundings of the 
ancient east, cannot be overestimated in 
the social history of mankind. 

As pointed out at the beginning of 
this essay, it lies outside our scope to 
trace the immense influence of the ana- 
lysed passage in the history of political 
ideas throughout the Middle Ages and 
Reformation. It is, however, suggested 
that the ambivalent attitude to political 
authority persisted in the Christian 
heritage of Judaism 

“Render therefore unto Caesar the 
things which are Caesar’s’® should be 
probably interpreted in the sense that 
one should not mind giving the Roman 
usurper of Judah the material things he 
demands and exacts, for material things 
and political authority are in their 
essence of no import as compared with 
the Kingdom of Heaven.? 

Such stress on spiritual-religious, as 
contrasted with material-political 
matters, persists in the thought of St. 
Augustine and the many Christian 
thinkers influenced by The City of God. 
It resulted in an essentially a-political 
or anti-political attitude (unless the 





6 Matthew XXII 21, Mark XIII 7, Luke XX 25. 
7 Cf. similar interpretation in Ch. Guignebert’s 
Jesus (English translation by S. H. Hooke, Lon- 
don 1935, pp. 385-6). This approach is anti- 
thetical to the customary anachronistic inter- 
pretation which maintains that Jesus intended 
to acknowledge the authority of the State as 
parallel to the authority of the Church (see, 
for example, A Commentary on the Holy Bible 
ed. by J. R. Dummelow, New York 1909, p. 697— 
interpretation of Matthew XXII 21). 
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political aspirations of the Church were 
considered) . 

On the other hand, the affirmative 
and emphatic statement of St. Paul em- 
bodies the positive attitude to political 
authority: 

Let every soul be subject unto the 

higher powers. For there is no 

power but of God: the powers that 
be are ordained of God. Whoso- 
ever therefore resisteth the power, 
resisteth the ordinance of God: 
and they that resist shall receive to 


themselves damnation. (Romans 
XIII 1, 2). 


Paul’s attitude that whatever political 
power exists is an expression of the will 
of omnipotent deity which may not be 
disobeyed, is a precursor of a trend in 
later Christian thought as well. This 
affirmative attitude to political authority 
forms an important aspect of the influen- 
tial Gelasian doctrine of “the two 


swords” and remains potent even to the 
times of Calvin’s Jnstitutes.® 

Evidently, a deep contradiction is in- 
herent in such an ambivalent attitude; 
and it is no wonder that priests blessing 
weapons of war, the symbol and em- 
bodiment of secular political authority, 
have been severely criticized. Still this 
self-contradictory trait is not a mere 
hypocritical ad hoc contrivance, but re- 
mains a historical paradox, whose ori- 
gins go back to the days when ancient 
Hebrews demanded a king from Samuel. 





8 Says Calvin: “ .. . it is perfect barbarism to 
think of exterminating it (civil government), 
its uses among men being no less than that of 
bread and water, light and air, while its dignity 
is much more excellent”. Institutes of the Chris- 
tian Religion, Book IV, Ch. XX par. 3. Quoted 
from F. W. Coker’s Readings in Political Philoso- 
phy, New York 1938, p. 337. 

















PARTISAN SONG 


Never say that you have reached the trail’s end, 
The leaden skies obscuring day’s blue trend; 
Our longed-for hour will surely yet appear, 

Our tread, like drums announcing: We are here! 


From land of palms to distant land of snow 

We are here—bearing our pain and woe; 

And wherever fell a single drop of blood 

Shall sprout courageous our strong fighting brood. 


The morning sun shall gild our newborn day 
While evil foe shall vanish with decay; 

And if our sun appears with tardy stride, 
We have this ageless song for spirit’s guide. 


A song inscribed with blood and lead we sing— 
Not a song of birds on freedom’s wing; 

But a people, midst crashing walls, who stand 
Singing, with fighting weapons in the hand. 


Never say that you have reached the trail’s end, 
That leaden skies obscure the day’s blue trend; 
Our longed-for hour will surely yet appear— 

Our tread, like drums announcing: We are here! 


Aaron Schmuller 





(Translated from the Yiddish of Hersh Glick, poet and heroic underground 
fighter against Nazism. Set to music and translated into many Continental 
languages, it is the most popular and best-loved ballad to emerge from ghetto 
ruins and concentration camp life.) 








TREBLINKA GRASS SONG 


Help! Help! 

I’m all broken; 
Who's my relation 
Or neighborly token? 


Sand that is furrow, 
Coddle me long, 
Take me around, 
Sing lullaby song. 


Help, help 

Against sinister pranks, 
Monstrosity’s paws— 
War-wheels of tanks. 


Wind that is sand, 
Cradle me long, 
Surrounding me 
Sing lullaby song. 


Help, help 

Against oncoming flame; 
I have not a father, 

No mother to name. 


Leaf that is falling 
Sinking nearby, 

Come close to me 
With last lullaby. 


Help! Help! 

Death is my saviour; 
For if he comes not 
Belated his favor. 


Surely he knows 
Of rest’s final cry 
Or meaning of help 
In last lullaby. 


From the Yiddish of H. Leivick 
Translated by Aaron Schmuller 
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Guideposts to Modern Judaism, by Ja- 
cob B. Agus, Bloch Publishing Co., New 
York, 1954, 445 pp. 


Dr. Jacob B. Agus is endowed with a 
comprehensive knowledge of classical 
Jewish sources and a firm grasp of phi- 
losophical thought. He is among the 
foremost of the rabbis in America whose 
scholarly interests are central and not 
peripheral. In this book he indicates 
the intellectual and spiritual beachheads 
that must be established to further a 
viable Judaism on the American con- 
tinent. 

The volume consists in the main, of 
previously published essays depicting 
Judaism’s confrontation with the Zeit- 
geist. He gives us a penetrating descrip- 
tion of the diverse trends in Jewish reli- 
gious thought in America, tracing their 
origin in Central and Eastern Europe 
and their relevance to our religious 
quest. 

Though he unequivocally aligns him- 
self with the Conservative movement, 
he evinces a healthy objectivity in de- 
scribing other systems of belief and 
thought with which he is not in sym- 
pathy. In his essays on the Orthodox 
stream, the Reform movement and the 
Conservative movement, he is ever con- 
scious of the impact of American culture 
which tends to shift the pattern of loyal- 
ties “from the pole of ethnicism to one 
of personal faith’, (p. 14) that faith 
being founded on the individual's search 
for personal happiness and finding prac- 
tical expression in the synagogue center 
and its multifarious activities which fits 
into the American pattern of religious 
pluralism” (p. 18). It is rather doubt- 
ful whether we should welcome the cur- 
rent over-emphasis on “peace of mind” 
and “‘peace of soul’. The sense of com- 
munity and of identification with a his- 
toric tradition, which expresses the spiri- 


tual aspirations of the individual and 
his relationship to his group and to 
humanity, is just as basic a need. It 
constitutes an indispensable corrective 
to an obsession with “peace of mind” 
which is usually self-defeating. 

Dr. Agus sees in the current popular- 
ity of neo-orthodoxy only a temporary 
diversion from the pragmatic quality of 
American thinking which is impatient 
with mere ideologies (p. 17). Neverthe- 
less in his own exposition of Conserva- 
tive Judaism, he does not hesitate to 
delineate its intellectual and religious 
premises. The search for a sustaining, 
spiritually and intellectually valid phi- 
losophy of life is not a temporary aber- 
ration of American liberalism. It is 
rather a sign of maturity and Rabbi 
Agus offers us considerable help in this 
search. 

Only in the light of Conservative Ju- 
daism’s characteristic hospitality to what 
is holy and wholesome in other systems 
of thought, can we understand his in- 
clusion of Franz Rosenzweig, Herman 
Cohen, I. L. Peretz, Martin Buber and 
Will Herberg among the thinkers of 
the Conservative “movement”. Since 
a movement aims to translate ideas into 
life, it is difficult to identify these men 
with the Conservative “movement”. It 
is all the more surprising to find no ref- 
erence to the fertile ideas of Max Ka- 
dushin whose books: “Organic Think- 
ing” and “The Rabbinic Mind” dig 
deep into rabbinic sources and provide 
significant validation for the major 
premise of Conservative Judaism. This 
premise is that Jewish religious belief 
was never in deep-freeze. Dr. Kadushin 
shows how in normative Judaism there 
is an organic interrelationship of value 
concepts, never rigidly defined but im- 
bedded in concretizations of acts and 
statements wherein the individual can 
give expression to his own temperament 
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and personality. From this, Judaism de- 
rives its fluidity and its freedom from 
extreme dogmatism. 

Dr. Agus finds in the Halakic struc- 
ture of Judaism a major differential be- 
tween it and Christianity (p. 296). In 
classical Reform Judaism's antinomian- 
ism he finds a radical departure from 
normative Judaism (p. 64). Because 
he sees in the Halakah the granite foun- 
dation of Jewish religion, he pleads for 
an ordered modification of the code of 
Jewish practice to restore its viability in 
modern times. “Observances must be 
taken up as laws, not merely as ideals” 
(p. 304). Hence he hails the Rabbini- 
cal Assembly's Committee on Jewish 
Law and Standards which seeks to estab- 
lish norms of behavior by the interpre- 
tation of the recorded Halakah and by 
Takkanot in those areas where the Hala- 
kah cannot meet the unprecedented exi- 
gencies of the modern situation. Dr. 
Agus is fully aware of the fact that Hala- 
kic enactments cannot be made in a 
vacuum. The breakdown of the Halakah 
is due to the paucity of modern-oriented 
people searching for Halakic guidance, 
rather than to the failure of rabbis to 
give realistic answers to searching souls. 
“We must stand for progress through 
the increase of piety instead of adapta- 
tion through growing disrespect for 
Jewish Law. Our first task is then to 
mobilize our total forces for a subjective 
intensification of piety and religious ob- 
servance” (p. 305). To the credit of Dr. 
Agus it must be said that he has been 
the prime mover in a Conservative Ju- 
daism’s project for the revitalization of 
the Sabbath—a project which will take 
a long time before it yields measurable 
results. 

In his vigorous insistence on Halakic 
piety, Dr. Agus conveys overtones which 
remind us of Dr. Heschel’s brilliant 
espousal of inwardness in and through 
the observance of the mitzvot. He is 
therefore inaccurate when he classifies 
Dr. Heschel as a mystic, for Dr. Heschel 
pleads for God awareness through the 
mitzvot and not through the mystic’s 
ethereal nirvana. As Dr. Agus correctly 
asserts, “the man of piety seeks to crys- 
tallize his devotion in the form of self- 


imposed laws for . . . religion descends 
into life from creativity to feeling and 
from feeling to law” (p. 297). 

In his zeal to establish the centrality 
of religion in Jewish life and to negate 
the Sholelet Hagolah, Dr. Agus fails to 
give expression to his own belief in the 
spiritual significance of a restored Eretz 
Israel. To most thinkers of the Conserv- 
ative movement and notably to Schech- 
ter, Zionism in a spiritual sense, is at the 
very core of Judaism. Eretz Israel may 
not fit logically into Dr. Augus’ defini- 
tion of Jews as a religious community—a 
definition with which this reviewer 
agrees. But life is not determined by 
logic. Psychologically Judaism shrinks 
into a disembodied soul when you re- 
move from it the belief that Eretz Israel 
is the holy land of the present and the 
future even as it is to all the Jews the 
holy land of the past. One cannot lay 
claim to see the hand of God in history 
and yet fail to count the emergence of 
an autonomous Jewish state in Israel as 
the greatest miracle of our long history. 
One should not answer the Sholelei 
Hagalut by tending to appear as a 
Sholel Hageulah. 

“On this point’, says Schechter, “they 
all (Zionists) agree, namely, that it is 
not only desirable but absolutely neces- 
sary that Palestine, the land of our fath- 
ers, should be recovered with the pur- 
pose of furnishing a home for at least 
a portion of the Jews who would lead 
there an independent national life” 
(Seminary Addresses p. 92). “Zionism 
declares boldly to the world that Juda- 
ism means to preserve its life by not 
losing it. It shall be a true and healthy 
life, with a policy of its own, a religion 
wholly its own, invigorated by sacred 
memories and sacred environments, and 
proving a tower of strength and of unity 
not only for the remnant gathered with- 
in the borders of the Holy Land but also 
for those who by choice or necessity pre- 
fer what now constitutes the Galuth” 
(ibid p. 95). Dr. Agus shares Schech- 
ter’s passion for Eretz Israel and it is to 
be hoped that in the future there will 
come from his pen a statement which 
would more adequately affirm his convic- 
tion that Diaspora Judaism is inextri- 
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cably related to the great promise in- 
herent in the restored Eretz Israel. 

Dr. Agus’ exposition of the idea of 
the “Chosen people’ lacks clarity. 
Though he asserts that the only healthy 
fruition of the Jewish heritage in the 
American Jew is to supply the element 
of religion, he considers it “an overbe- 
lief if we take as the philosophical 
cornerstone of the Jewish community 
either the claim of a divine act of con- 
secration in the dawn of history or the 
equi ally dogmatic assertion of an unique 
‘genius’ in the domain of the spirit” (p. 
212). This despite his later statement 
that “in the heart of Israel a new idea 
was born which set it off as an unique 
people and determined its destiny. This 
idea was not an explicit logical or meta- 
physical proposition, but a dynamic focus 
of intellectual convictions and spiritual 
energy that could not but transform the 
whole view of humanity” (italics mine). 
He reduces the Jews to the category 
of a “creative minority” (p. 213) and 
claims that “only the dwindling ele- 
ment of naive orthodoxy is able to hold 
on to the belief that as a people we have 
been chosen and consecrated and charged 
with the task of treasuring Torah and 
Mitzvoth” (p. 211). How can one ex: 
plain the persistent survival of this 
‘creative minority” through millenia of 
persecution and suffering, the stubborn 
allegiance of its best spirits to the cove- 
nant with God and the miraculous re- 
vival of Jewish life in its original habi- 
tat in Eretz Israel without a more ade- 
quate reformulation of the role of the 
Jewish people as the bearers of a mission 
and a message which, to use Dr. Agus’ 
language, “can transform the whole 
world view of humanity’? Fortunately 
we can appeal from the Jacob Agus of 
1953 to the Jacob Agus of 1948 who 
then declared, “Every Jew today is aware 
of the unique role assigned to our 
people to be the ‘suffering servant’ of 
every generation . . . On the surface it 
is a most undesirable role, so much so 
that the spirit of rebellion against Jew- 
ish faith is rife in our midst and the 
typical Jew is kicking against the tricks. 
What better concept than that of the 
chosen people can be found which is 


suited for the channeling of Jewish re- 
sentment and rancor into spiritual direc- 
tions” (pp. 408-409). 

Dr. Agus’ excursions into metaphysics 
in his chapters on the Idea of God and 
on Torah Mi Sinai are written in an 
involved style. He finally arrives at the 
conclusion that “in respect of the per- 
sonal nature of the Deity and his un- 
knowability we find that the biblical 
view is validated as against two millenia 
of philosophical criticism” (p. 268) and 
“that the Divine truth manifested itself 
in the consciousnesss of the Jewish 
people and its sacred literature cannot 
possibly be gainsaid. Here was a people, 
small in numbers and poor in the pos- 
sessions of this world but so mighty in 
spirit that it became a ‘prophet to the 
nations’ smashing their idols and vindi- 
cating its faith, despite the most critical 
ordeals of history and in the glare of the 
subtlest methods of modern philosophy! 
If religion is the central system of 
values and ideals in society then the 
revelation of the Divine in the Torah 
was the most epoch making process in 
history. Here is a miracle if ever there 
was one” (p. 293). 

Dr. Agus’ conception of revelation is 
validated in the great latitude exercised 
by the rabbis in their exposition of the 
biblical texts and concepts. One won 
ders whether “revelation” is an accurate 
term for the rabbinic idea of “mattan 
Torah” which as Kadushin explains it, 
was by no means limited to Sinai but 
was applied to every conscientious effort 
to relate the Torah’s principles to living 
situations. 

Dr. Agus has put us all in his debt by 
his brilliant summaries of the main ideas 
of men whose writings have not yet 
appeared in the English language such 
as Rabbi Kuk, Dr. Soloveichek, Her 
mann Cohen and Isaac Breuer. His con- 
cluding chapter on Tillich’s Theology 
will be of inestimable aid in teaching 
Jews to delineate with sweet understand: 
ing uniquely Christian aspects of cur- 
rent existentialist thinking. He fulfills 
what the title promises. He has given 
us exceedingly helpful Guideposts to 
Modern Judaism. 
New York, N. Y. 


Max ArzT 
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Man's Quest For God, by Abraham 
Joshua Heschel. Charles Scribner & Sons, 
New York, 1954. 151 pp. 


There are many who will welcome 
this book on prayer, if for no other rea- 
son, because it does not promise the 
reader peace of mind or a happy family 
life. Some Jews will be drawn to it be- 
cause it does not purport to solve the 
problem of anti-Semitism but rather to 
chart a way from man to God, In our 
age when religion tends to compete with 
deodorants and hair tonic as instru- 
ments of salvation, it is refreshing to 
come upon the writings of Dr. Heschel 
who promises nothing more than some 
thoughts about the search for God. In 
his earlier volume, “Man Is Not Alone”, 
he confronted us with the ineffable God. 
In the present volume, subtitled “Studies 
in Prayer and Symbolism” he under- 
takes the difficult task of building a 
bridge between finite man and an infi- 
nite divinity. Though he fails to achieve 
his purpose, as this reviewer believes, 
Dr. Heschel is shaking us out of a the- 
ological torpor and is enriching our de- 
votional literature. 

The mind of modern man is condi- 
tioned largely by a mechanical culture. 
The major question is one of effective- 
ness—every action is evaluated function- 
ally and judged by its efficiency. Thus 
prayer is treated usually either by tra- 
ditionalists who believe that God an- 
swers man’s petitions or modernists who 
find in it a wholesome psychological 
exercise. In either case it is good for 
man. Dr. Heschel dissociates himself 
from both of these and suggests that 
man must pray because God demands it. 
Prayer, he suggests is an ontological 
necessity. It is God’s will which the soul 
must seek without any precondition of 
finding health, peace, prosperity, or 
brotherhood as a reward. The least one 
can say about it is that it is a very wel- 
come relief from the super-salesman of 
a religion which is good for what ails 
you. 

His earlier work Dr. Heschel sub- 
titled “A Philosophy of Religion”. This 
was an unfortunate mistake, for if words 
are to have values, Man Is Not Alone 


was certainly not a philosophy of reli- 
gion. It was a meditation about God 
interrupted by some clever aphorisms 
and some not so clever. The present 
volume is presented as “studies” when 
actually it is more of a devotional piece 
of writing interrupted by aphorisms 
clever, trite, and questionable. “Juda- 
ism does not stand on ceremonies” is a 
bon mot in questionable taste. The 
spiritual reflections are interrupted also 
by some unkindly characterizations of 
those who still stumble in the world of 
the flesh. The ineffable God here is de- 
prived of the quality of mercy with 
which our tradition endows Him. It is 
constructive to demonstrate the weak- 
nesses of modern organized religion and 
the blindness of its leaders, but such 
critique is blunted when it is done in 
a — of self-righteousness. This book 
suffers much from the fact that it is a 
collection of papers prepared for a var- 
iety of occasions. The style is too un- 
even and the thought too discursive to 
satisfy the need for a study in prayer. 
The profuse quotations from the au- 
thor’s own alien work do not relieve 
the disorder. 

Through it all, however, there is dis- 
cernable the major thesis which describes 
the essence of prayer as man’s knowing 
before whom he stands. This knowl- 
edge, however, is not attained either by 
philosophy or science which do not deal 
with reality but rather with symbols. 
Religion alone reveals the unknown. It 
is at this point that the author joins the 
band of modern theologians who resent 
the appellation “anti-rational”, yet con- 
centrate their heaviest fire upon the ra- 
tional faculties of man. Indeed, Dr. 
Heschel records the moment of his con- 
version from philosophy to faith. He 
had pursued the “= of the learned 
thinkers only to find that the central 
question, “why am I here at all?’ re- 
mained unanswered, Out of the anx- 
iety of this unresolved problem and a 
feeling of “profound bitterness”, there 
suddenly arose the realization that the 
trouble was that he had forgotten God. 
In the twilight of the day as the sun 
was setting there came the revelation 
that he is here “to restore the world to 
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the kingship of the Lord”. It was time 
to recite the shema. God demanded 
worship. 

It is this personal encounter which 
laid bare to the author the ultimate in- 
sight found in Jewish liturgy. The dis- 
cipline of worship which God demands 
of man is a constant reminder that it 
is time to “disregard my ego... It is 
such happiness to belong to an order of 
divine will’. This is a charming ex- 
perience and one is delighted that Dr. 
Heschel had it. But, really, our sages 
have been saying for a long time that 
the observance of the Mitzvoth was only 
to reveal to us the presence of God at 
all times and at all places. Indeed it 
had been suggested long ago that even 
when we do not feel like obeying the 
commandments, we should do it any- 
way, because from the doing will come 
the understanding. The author does 
not, however, help our quest for God by 
coining another of his clever phrases, 
“the leap of action”. It seems that we 
have had enough of this leaping of late 
and perhaps more than is necessary. 

All of this could be welcome testi- 
mony to what the tradition has already 
established, if it were not for the un- 
called for dogmatism which it reveals. 
The author found the rational disci- 
plines of the mind to be sterile, they 
failed to dispel his anxiety. This is 
readily recognizable as the language of 
the modern Christian existentialists and 
their few Jewish disciples. The irony 
of it is that Dr. Heschel fell into the 
very trap he has been trying desperate- 
ly to avoid. Faith in God resolves anx- 
iety in man. The morning after his 
converting experience he wakes up in 
his student room and all is clear and 
serene. What is this but another induce- 
ment for man to buy religion because 
it resolves his anxieties. Traditional 
Judaism is satisfied with “Thus saith 
the Lord” and justly suspects the ra- 
tionalization of God’s command. Mai- 
monides was reminded of this by Rabbi 
Abraham Hayyim of Viterbo when the 
dietary laws were presented as good for 
man’s physical health. Traditional Ju- 
daism has the merit of avoiding the 
profit motif in religion. 


Furthermore, the author’s quarrel 
with modern Rabbinic conferences where 
men are struggling with the problem 
of “customs and ceremonies” is a bit of 
unnecessary cavilling. One is hard 
pressed to know just what Dr. Heschel 
wants. His complaint is against the 
modern trend to convert mitzvoth into 
symbols. He insists that God put equal 
weight upon the command to “love your 
neighbor as yourself” and the putting 
on of the Talith. This is a perfectly 
consistent position and acceptable to the 
tradition in part, if Dr. Heschel did not 
at the same time suggest that it is not 
how much of the law we obey, but the 
Kavanah with which we perform. Ex- 
istentialists are given to paradox, but 
isn’t this just a litle too paradoxical? 
But even beyond this is there not in 
Judaism a prophetic tradition as well as 
a priestly one? Is there really no scale 
of values between putting on Tefilin 
and doing justice? Might we not, at 
least, give credit to the modern effort 
to find symbols which will reveal God 
and His will? 

The crux of Dr. Heschel’s thought is 
the description of symbols as rational 
and mitzvoth as faith. The trouble with 
modern man is that he relies on reason 
which can only deal with the operation- 
al but never can lay hold of the real. 
Here again is the typical neo-orthodox 
Christian expression of the dichotomy 
of reality into faith and reason. Most 
scientists and philosophers readily grant 
the limitations of their disciplines in the 
apprehension of ultimate truth. They 
do suggest that logic and the laboratory 
bring us nearer to an understanding of 
it. Dr. Heschel is unhappy with any- 
thing but the absolute which is appre- 
hended in his case by a leap of action 
which is based on a leap of faith. Even 
here one has no quarrel with the mys- 
tic experience ly its effect upon the 
author. There is certainly room for this 
approach to reality. But to dismiss the 
insight of science and reason into the 
nature of life is to discredit some of the 
most effective tools for the discovery of 
God. It would be helpful if Dr. Hes- 
chel, and like minded theologians, were 
a little less certain of knowing the un- 
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knowable and expressing the unexpress- 
able. 

“Religion”, says Dr. Heschel, “lives 
in the depth of certainty”. This is both 
disconcerting and frustrating for many 
moderns in quest of God. If life is pos- 
sible only upon the basis of an absolute, 
there are too many of us who are just 
left outside. One does not begrudge the 
mystic his joy in knowing certainty but 
one may question that he has appre- 
hended the God of the Universe. In 
Judaism we are satisfied with something 
less. “Such knowledge is too wonderful 
for me, too high, I cannot attain to it”. 
Some of us will have to be satisfied 
with a continuous search for God 
through logic and laboratory, and find 
meaning in something less than the 
“depth of certainty”. 

Levi A. Olan 
Dallas, Texas 


The Social Self (An Analysis of the So- 
cial Self in the Writings of George Her- 
bert Mead and Martin Buber) by Paul 
E. Pfuetze, Bookman Associates, New 
York, 1954, 392 pp. 


To find an interest in Judaism on the 
part of a Christian theologian as gen- 
uine and extensive as that of Professor 
Paul E. Pfuetze of the Department of 
Philosophy of the University of Georgia 
is both rare and gratifying. 

Starting with the remarkable similar- 
ities between the thought of the social 
behaviorist George Herbert Mead and 
the Jewish existentialist Martin Buber, 
Pfuetze concludes that “the social doc- 
trine of the self can be developed and 
elaborated empirically, independently of 
disparate methodologies and metaphysi- 
cal viewpoints”. Actually, in the body 
of the book, Pfuetze shows just the con- 
trary, namely, that the similarities be- 
tween Mead’s and Buber’s thought are 
not so significant as the differences in 
method, spirit, and metaphysical assump- 
tions. 

While Mead is a behaviorist, an in- 
strumentalist, and a pragmatist who is 
concerned with action and behavior, he 
does not reduce reality to the overt and 
external but has a real place for the 


inner self, spontaneity, creativity, and 
unique individuality. We become selves, 
according to Mead, by becoming objects 
to ourselves, and we become objects to 
ourselves through taking the role of the 
other person. This taking the role of 
the other makes possible not only com- 
munication, but thought, since thought 
is a dialogue of the thinker with him- 
self, and it even precedes the recognition 
of the reality of physical objects. At 
first limited to internalizing the stand- 
point of particular persons, taking the 
role of the other finally means thinking 
from the standpoint of a “generalized 
other’, a general social perspective 
which, as a product of countless concrete 
individual perspectives, is constantly 
subject to modification and change as 
individuals bring new attitudes to so- 
ciety. This relation between the indi- 
vidual and the “generalized other” is 
schematized by Mead as that between 
a spontaneous, creative “I” and a social- 
ized, objectified “me”. 

Pfuetze makes several very telling cri- 
ticisms of Mead’s thought: Mead does 
not account for man’s being the only 
animal that can take the role of the 
other; as a biologically-based behavior- 
ist he has attempted the impossible feat 
of deriving a free and responsible agent 
from a socially conditioned organism; 
he lacks any “ontological filling’ which 
could integrate the “I” and the “me” 
into what is really one self; for all his 
concern for individual integrity and the 
I he tends in the end to sacrifice the 
individual to the social and to lose 
sight of the self's real uniqueness and 
value; he is guilty of an undue optim- 
ism which makes him identify historical 
change with progress; he fails to see the 
inadequacies of a purely scientific and 
technical attitude toward human _ na- 
ture and moral change. Mead has as- 
sumed an identity of the social and the 
moral order which ignores moral sin in 
the individual and the tragic contradic- 
tions in society. 

Pfuetze’s presentation of Buber’s 
thought includes many excellent in- 
sights into Buber’s dialogical, or “I- 
Thou”, philosophy—the philosophy 
which sees human existence as founded 
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on the life between man and man as 
opposed to either the individual or so- 
ciety being taken as the basic reality. 
Although one’s self is called into being 
in the dialogue (“As I become /, I say 
Thou’) , both individuals in the I-Thou 
relation remain free, autonomous, and 
responsible. But Buber, unlike Mead, 
sees the self as originating in the dia- 
logue with a God who is immanent in 
human society yet also transcends it. It 
is the revelation of God in the commu- 
nity and the natural environment that 
becomes the source of man’s decision 
and conscience. The kingdom of heaven 
is not just a future event but a present 
reality which is partially realized in 
every loving act, in every particular 
Thou-relation. 

Although The Social Self is cen- 
trally concerned with philosophical 
anthropology—the problem of what man 
is—Professor Pfuetze has made no use 
whatsoever of “Distance and Relation”, 
Buber’s most mature and explicit state- 
ment of his anthropology, despite the 
fact that this essay is listed in his biblio- 
graphy. In his presentation of Buber’s 
I-Thou philosophy, moreover, he has 
frequently treated Buber’s distinction 
between “I-Thou” and “I-It” as a dis- 
tinction between the objects of the rela- 
tions—persons and things—rather than 
as what it actually is—a distinction be- 
tween two types of relationship, the re- 
ciprocal and the subject-object. He has 
thus contributed to the confusion be- 
gun by R. G. Smith, the translator -of 
Buber’s I and Thou, in his preface 
to that book. This confusion is further 
compounded by Pfuetze’s mistaken inter- 
pretation of the I-Thou relation as al- 
ways characterized by love, as always 
involving reciprocity, and as meaning 
that all one’s being and interest are 
centered in the other. 

God, to Buber, is the “Eternal Thou” 
who, unlike every human Thou, cannot 
become an object, an It. Although 
Pfuetze recognizes that the Eternal Thou 
is met through every meeting with the 
Thou of man or nature, he follows H. 
Richard Niebuhr in representing this 
relation as “triadic”, with the relation 
to the Eternal Thou a separate, holy 


“dimension”. This “dimensional” 
thinking is unfortunate in its tendency 
to create a dualism between man’s rela- 
tion to God and his relation to his 
fellowman, a dualism which leads in its 
turn to an emphasis on man’s sinfulness. 
Pfuetze’s sympathy with the orthodox 
Christian doctrine of original sin and 
with thé Neo-Orthodox emphasis on the 
sinfulness of man limits his understand- 
ing of Buber’s attitude toward evil. He 
criticizes this attitude as unduly optim- 
istic and unrealistic yet nowhere takes 
account of the second, radical stage of 
evils as absolute self-afirmation that 
Buber describes in Good and Evil 
or of Buber’s concrete anthropological 
description of the first stage of evil as 
indecision. For Buber, evil is lack of 
direction—turning away from the meet- 
ing with God—but it is not inherent in 
man’s nature, or, as for Pfuetze, in his 
becoming a self. Pfuetze fails to recog- 
nize this conception of evil as central 
to the Hebrew Bible and as constituting 
a genuine third position between the 
optimism of Mead and the pessimism of 
the Protestant neo-orthodox. “Buber’s 
optimism about human nature and hu- 
man culture fits in rather poorly with 
his acute comprehension of Hebrew 
prophecy”, Pfuetze writes. 

The meeting with the Eternal Thou is, 
for Buber, precisely the most concrete 
of man’s experiences, and it is in this 
sense that he speaks of man’s relation to 
God as necessarily personal. Pfuetze, 
on the other hand, falls frequently into 
the tendency to equate Buber’s “Eternal 
Thou” with a “metaphysical Thou”, the 
“most general other’, or Mead’s “gen- 
eralized other”, thus converting God 
into a universal and objective Being 
much closer to the Greek than to the 
Hebrew conception. In addition, he 
constantly vacillates between reproving 
Buber for not having a systematic meta- 
physics and recognizing that such a 
metaphysics would be inconsistent with 
Buber’s belief that the God who can be 
put in logical categories is not the real 
God, whom man knows only in dialogue 
and not as He is in Himself. 


Pfuetze repeatedly criticizes Buber’s 
thought as “vague”, “never closely knit”, 
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and inconsistent, yet he does not pre- 
sent any specific material to explain 
these criticisms or back them up. (Nor 
could they be substantiated since Buber 
is very precise in his use of terms and 
highly consistent in his total philoso- 
phy.) The social philosophy which 
Buber worked out in careful detail in 
Paths in Utopia and Society and 
the State is hinted at by Pfuetze in one 
brief paragraph; yet it is followed by 
two pages of discussion and criticism, 
including the statement that Buber “‘is 
not very specific”! When Pfuetze writes 
that Buber has failed to provide the 
needed specific principles of guidance 
and definition for the I-Thou relation 
with God and man, one wonders why 
Buber’s one small book The Way of 
Man is not in itself enough of a guide, 
to say nothing of his twenty other books 
on the subject. 

Pfuetze is on solid ground in point- 
ing out Mead’s and Buber’s common 
interest in the self as a product of social 
relations, in speech, in taking the role 
of the other, in the responsible act as 
opposed to abstract thought, in the dy- 
namic quality of time, in the reality of 
the “other’’, and in the integrity of the 
social individual. But there are two 
areas of ambiguity in Pfuetze’s presenta- 
tion of Buber which seriously limit the 
value of his comparison between these 
two thinkers, although they in no way 
affect the cogency of his critique of 
Mead. The first is his contradictory and 
inaccurate understanding of Buber’s 
ethics: on the one hand, he takes over 
and partially afhrms Jacob Agus’s criti- 
cism of Buber’s philosophy as an irra- 
tional mysticism which leaves the door 
open to all sorts of provincialism, na- 
tionalism, and statism; on the other 
hand, he affirms Buber’s ethics against 
Mead’s as providing objective and uni- 
versal moral standards. The real heart 
of Buber’s ethics lies in the narrow ridge 
between the abysses of irrational sub- 
jectivism on the one side and abstract 
objectivism on the other, Its center is 
the concrete meeting with the particular 
Thou, which includes personal aware- 
ness, response with the whole being, 
unified decision, and experiencing the 


event from the side of the other with- 
out giving up one’s own ground in so 
doing. 

The second and more serious deficien- 
cy is Pfuetze’s failure to make an ade- 
quate distinction between the “social” 
and the interpersonal in general and 
the I-Thou relation in particular. The 
I-It relation is “social” as well as the 
I-Thou; many interpersonal relations 
are really characterized by one’s treat- 
ing the other person as an object to be 
known and used rather than as someone 
of value in himself, and most interper- 
sonal relations are, in fact, a mixture of 
Il-Thou and I-lIt. The _ essence of 
Pfuetze’s criticism of Mead is the latter’s 
identification of the social and the moral, 
his unfounded assumption that because 
one has social relations with another 
one will act toward him in a moral way. 
Pfuetze recognizes that Buber is not sub- 
ject to this criticism since he has made 
a basic value distinction between social 
relations of a predominantly I-Thou 
and those of a predominantly I-It na- 
ture. But Pfuetze fails to see that this 
distinction is so central to Buber’s phi- 
losophy that it cails in question the ul- 
timate wisdom of coupling Mead and 
Buber under the phrase “the social self’. 
Pfuetze speaks of Mead’s thought as 
“dialogical”, the term which Buber uses 
to describe the I-Thou relation; yet 
Mead’s “generalized other’, his idea of 
becoming an object to oneself, his con- 
ception of communication as primarily 
objective and universal, his identifica- 
tion of the “I” with subjective feeling 
and of the “me” with rationalized so- 
cial objectivity—all fall within the 
sphere of I-It and miss the sphere of the 
“between”! 

In indicting Mead’s evolutionism, his 
instrumentalism, his unfounded optim- 
ism, his subjectivism, and his uncritical 
faith in scientific method as a source of 
value ends, Pfuetze has also, by implica- 
tion, indicted much of modern “liberal” 
Judaism which has taken over just this 
sort of thinking in the hope of provid- 
ing itself with an intellectually respect- 
able philosophy. In the process, it has 
lost the Biblical conception of man’s 
existence as the dialogue between man 
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and a God who really transcends even 
the finest of man’s ideals and even the 
most exalted conceptions of human 
civilization. Man becomes truly huinan 
in relationship. But relationship can- 
not be limited to man: it must be al 
the same time a relation to God. 
If man is not made in the image of 
God, he has to be made in the im- 
age of society. He becomes a func- 
tion of society, the instrument of 
impersonal ends. In the end he 
ceases to be man. Life loses its 
sacredness. And when the interests 
of the state seem to require it, the 
individual may be ruthlessly sacri- 
ficed. Only if man lives for God, 
and for a goal beyond all men, is 
there a valid ground for objection 
to the tyranny of State, Party, or 
Volk. 


Maurice S. FRIEDMAN 
Bronxville, N. Y. 


End of an Exile, Israel, The Jews and 
The Gentile World by James Parkes. 
192 pages. Library Publishers, New 
York, 1954. 


The well-known British scholar, Dr. 
James Parkes, has marked the twenty- 
fifth anniversary of his literary and 
scholarly work by publishing a brilliant 
and unpretentious volume that deserves 
the widest and most thoughtful read- 
ing by all who are concerned with Jew- 
ish destiny and its impact upon the 
world. Dr. Parkes, who is an Anglican 
clergyman, belongs to a distinguished 
tradition within English-speaking Chris- 
tian scholarship, exemplified by Charles 
Taylor, George Foot Moore and R. 
Travers Herford. These scholars have 
sought to breach the habits and preju- 
dices of centuries and have succeeded 
in understanding post-Biblical Judaism, 
free from the distortions of theological 
animus. While his predecessors concen- 
trated on Pharisaism and the Talmud, 
Parkes has studied the relationship of 
Christianity and Judaism in the media- 
val and the modern periods in a series 
of noteworthy works. 

In the present book, he analyzes the 
problems that the State of Israel was de- 


signed to solve, as well as the issues that 
its creation has called into being. The 
volume is by all odds the fairest and 
most persuasive presentation available 
of the Zionist and Israeli position, lucid, 
cogent, eminently reasonable and sym- 
pathetic to all parties concerned. Most 
discussions of the Palestine problem 
are vitiated by the failure to reckon 
either with the spiritual or historical 
factors, on the one hand, or with the 
political and economic factors, on the 
other, all of which are uniquely inter- 
mingled in the high-tension Middle East 
area. Parkes is singularly equipped to 
do justice to the issue in its totality. 

In the first section, “The Roots of 
Israel”, he sets forth briefly the five 
bases of the Zionist ideal. The first three 
factors are basic and familiar; the sense 
of peoplehood underlying Judaism 
through the centuries since Sinai. the 
Messianic hope of a restoration to Pal- 
estine throughout the exile, and the 
long and tragic record of persecution and 
massacre, to which our age has added 
some of the bloodiest chapters. The 
other two factors are less known: the un- 
broken physical association of Jews with 
Palestine during the nineteen centuries 
that have elapsed since the loss of Jew- 
ish independence, and the life-giving 
role that Palestinian Jewry played in 
three critical junctures in Jewish ex- 
perience since the Exile, when Palestine 
maintained the continuity of Judaism 
during the transition from one center 
to another. 

The second section, “Israel and the 
Nations”, is concerned with the problem 
of the Arabs. As against the partisans 
of either side, who deny any right to 
the other, Parkes weighs the multipli- 
city of claims and comes to the conclu- 
sion that neither an Arab nor a Jewish 
state in all of Palestine would have 
proved stable and viable, with a large 
minority population within its borders. 
This, aside from his observation that no 
people can lose a war that they them- 
selves declared, and then hope for the 
complete re-establishment of their pre- 
vious condition. He analyzes the vari- 
ous categories of Arabs who fled from 
Israel. The majority left because of the 
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Arab leaders, who promised a quick 
victory over the Jews and the seizure of 
all Jewish property. Other and smaller 
groups fled because they were or thought 
themselves in danger of massacre, or 
were in the path of military operations. 

The refusal of the Arab states to lift 
a finger to relieve the tragic lot of these 
hapless refugees and the consistent bel- 
ligerence of Arab politicians with regard 
to the State of Israel, Parkes feels, are 
manifestations of che tragically unsatis- 
factory state of the Arab world, which 
must be reconstructed morally, politic- 
ally and economically, before an endur- 
ing solution to the Palestine problem 
can be hoped for. His discussion of the 
Jerusalem issue may be heartily recom- 
mended to all who do not seek to ob- 
scure a complex problem by pretending 
that it is simple. 

The two » oor sections of the book 
contain a _ particularly illuminating 
analysis of the problems and potentiali- 
ties of Diaspora Jewry, the vast major- 
ity of Jews living outside the borders 
of the State of Israel. After a historical 
survey of the relationship of Jews and 
Christians in medieval and modern 
times, Parkes sets forth the only condi- 
tion on which Diaspora Jewry can sur- 
vive. It must recognize, Parkes believes, 
that it is fundamentally a religious com- 
munity—not an ecclesiastical organiza- 
tion—in the traditional Jewish sense, 
which refuses to make a distinction be- 
tween the secular and the sacred in hu- 
man. life. 

The second indispensable factor for 
Jewish survival, Parkes feels, is the crea- 
tive interaction of Diaspora and Israeli 
Jewry, from which both partners have 
much to gain and to give. The candid 
yet sympathetic analysis of the contem- 
porary Jewish scene by a Christian schol- 
ar who knows Judaism re-enforces the 
conviction of a growing number of Jew- 
ish thinkers that neither the Jewish 
people nor its tradition can be under- 
stood, let alone be preserved, in terms 
of categories applicable to other groups 
and cultures. That secret the Bible 
knew long ago. 


Robert Gordis 
New York, N. Y. 


The Christianity of Sholem Asch, by 
Chaim Lieberman, Philosophical Libra- 
ry, Inc. N. Y. 1953, 276 pp. 


This book is “an appraisal from the 
Jewish Viewpoint” of the Christian ten- 
dencies in the works of Sholem Asch. 
The author deals incisively and indig- 
nantly not only with the trilogy, “The 
Nazarene”, “The Apostle’, and “Mary”, 
but also with the novels “Moses” and 
“East River’. Under the scalpel of his 
analysis, Asch emerges, not only as an 
“apostate”, but also an “‘anti-Semite” 
and a “betrayer’’. Furthermore, in the 
Preface to this volume, the author claims 
to reflect “the reaction of the over- 
whelming majority of Jews all over the 
world to these writings and their apos- 
tatic character’. By overstating his case 
at the very outset, the author renders a 
disservice to the very cause that he claims 
to espouse so zealously. His exposition 
of the Jewish viewpoint, ardent and ex- 
cellent as it is in spots, is marred by 
obvious intemperateness and bias. 

Granted that Sholem Asch allowed his 
zeal for Judeo-Christian unity to color 
his vision of the Nazarene, the Apostle, 
Mary and even Moses, does it follow 
that he must be excoriated as an “‘apos- 
tate”, an “impostor”, a “betrayer’’? Have 
we fallen so low that we must regard 
any idealization of the founders of Chris- 
tianity as an affront to our own faith? 
Strangely, it is in the “non-religious”, 
socialistic Yiddish daily, “Forward”, that 
the author of this volume first penned 
his vitriolic critique of Sholem Asch. 
One cannot escape the conclusion that 
the burning “zeal” of the author is com- 
pounded more of spite than of love. If 
Asch’s is not the way to build bridges 
of understanding between Judaism and 
Christianity, then Lieberman’s is surely 
not the way to build a healthy Jewish 
consciousness vis a vis the Christian 
world, 

When Sholem Asch set out to portray 
the Jewish founders of Christianity in 
sympathetic terms, showing how they 
lived and taught in a Jewish milieu, he 
undertook what was admittedly a most 
difficult task. Compelled to tread a nar- 
row road in a field that is cluttered with 
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the dogmatic debris of millenia, his very 
genius of imaginative reconstruction was 
bound to lead him astray. You cannot 
drive at breakneck speed through a mu- 
seum of antiquities. Furthermore, his 
vision of the Messiah as the common 
core of Judaism and Christianity arose 
out of the world-shaking events of the 
Hitler dominated era. If Nazism was es- 
sentially a revolt against the Judeo- 
Christian heritage, then the time had ar- 
rived for cementing the inner unity of 
the two faiths. Asch must have felt very 
much like that Methodist minister who 
rebuked a wife-beating parishioner with 
the words: “How dare you take the time 
to beat your wife when you and your 
wife should be busy beating the devil”! 

Asch’s mistake consists in his miscon- 
ception of the elements that constitute 
the common core of Judaism and Chris- 
tianity. Instead of searching for those 
elements in the complex of ideals and 
sentiments that might be denominated 
“ethical monotheism” or “theistic hu- 
manism”’, and in the pre-Christian tra- 
dition, he sought the common fountain 
of inspiration in the matted jungle of 
legend and dogma surrounding the ap- 
pearance of the Christ. But, in this area, 
unity is impossible without a complete 
merger. With this basic misunderstand- 
ing of his role as mediator, Asch was led 
from blunder to blunder. Yet, in many 
inspired pages of “The Nazarene” and 
“The Apostle’ he did manage to con- 
vey to Christian readers heightened ap- 
preciation of the noble beauty and aus- 
tere dignity of Jewish piety. By the same 
token, his enthusiastic portrayal of Chris- 
tian heroes opened up for many thou- 
sands of Jewish readers new perspectives 
on a crucial chapter in their early his- 
tory. These perspectives need to be cor- 
rected, adjusted and supplemented, but 
authentic Judaism was never dismayed 
by the need for education and discus- 
sion. Asch’s christological bias should be 
exposed and discountenanced, but the 
vision of a common Judeo-Christian tra- 
dition and a common spiritual impetus 
should not be repudiated. The noblest 
spirits of Judaism did not seek to dis- 
parage the greatness of the Christian 
faith, and, in our day, only “Aryan” 


pseudo-scholars sought to minimize the 
jewish formative factors in the emer- 
gence of Christianity. The nobility of 
Judaism consists precisely in the sober- 
ness and balance with which the intui- 
tions of faith are blended in it with the 
insights of an enlightened conscience. 
Hence, we cannot profit from a “de- 
fense’’ that is conceived in an impas- 
sioned ethnicism and set down with un- 
restrained malice and fury. 

Writing in this spirit, the author be- 
gins by affirming that the greatest gen- 
ius of modern Yiddish letters is in tact 
an anti-semite. (p. 17) Does he not make 
use of the doctrine of the transmigration 
of souls to combine the venom of a Po- 
lish anti-semitic aristocrat with a Ro- 
man Jew-hater in telling one version of 
“The Nazarene’? Yes, but it is precise- 
ly the identification of Jew-hatred with 
rebellion against the soul of Christian- 
ity, today as in Roman times, that Asch 
seeks to exemplify. And this point is by 
now a commonplace. 

In criticizing Asch’s knowledge of the 
historical background of Jesus’ life, Lie- 
berman similarly overstates his case 
again and again. Asch failed to realize 
that it was not the teachings of Jesus 
that the Jews rejected but Jesus himself 
—and for the reason that he failed to 
authenticate his mission by “signs and 
wonders” and to bring about the pro- 
mised redemption. As to the teachings 
of Jesus, considerable latitude was then 
available for Jewish teachers, and there 
are Talmudic and Midrashic parallels 
for almost every one of Jesus’ sayings. 
The dispute between Judaism and Chris- 
tianity centered round the “proofs” of 
the Messiah’s appearance. All other de- 
bates were secondary. Certainly, the Jews 
did not reject Jesus’ philosophy of “love” 
and “no-resistance to evil’, even as 
Christians did not accept them, Jesus 
was a folk-preacher, conversant with the 
ideas then popular and recorded in the 
apocryphal literature, who became con- 
vinced of his Messianic character. His 
fate within the Jewish community was 
that of a claimant to Messiahship 
or “false prophecy”, since the Messiah 
was to be a “great prophet”, as Maimo- 
nides explained in his letter to the Jews 
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of Yemen. (The entire series of events 
is well analyzed in Y. Kaufman’s Golah 
Venekhar.) As a popular preacher or 
rabbi, Jesus expressed occasionally the 
resentment of the “people of the land” 
and ideas similar to those that came to 
the surface in the Hassidic movement 
of the eighteenth century; as a Messian- 
ic pretender, he reflected a trend of 
thought which was particularly popular 
among the Essenes. In sum, Jesus lived 
and died as a Jew. 

Thus, Lieberman’s detailed criticism 
of Asch errs at many points. He takes 
Asch to task for suggesting that an or- 
dinary Jew of that day could imagine 
Jesus as a prophet, forgiving sins. Lieb- 
erman points out that only God can for- 
give sins. But then, ordinary Jews never 
were theologians. In the Talmud, Rab- 
bi Akiba is represented as telling a sin- 
ful woman, “I'll bring you to the world 
to come”, and saints are expected to re- 
vive the dead in time to come. (Pesahim 
68a; that the “saint rules over God”, 
Moed Katon 16b.) Similarly, the prin- 
ciple that the Messiah or the prophet 
could not abolish laws is true only in 
part, since he could set laws aside “for 
the hour’. In later Judaism, there were 
many who believed that the mitzvoth 
will be altered in the Messianic period. 
The Hebrew word, Hazir, (pig) , was in- 
terpreted by some Kabbalists to mean 
that God will restore its use to us. Albo 
devotes several chapters to the proposi- 
tion that the Divine Torah is subject to 
change, through the word of God, quot- 
ing a Midrash to the effect that the 
phrase mattir assurim means the promise 
that God will permit that which is pro- 
hibited. Also, the ideals of poverty and 
non-resistance are found in classic Jew- 
ish sources, as in the well-known saying, 
“becoming is poverty to Israel”, or the 
passage which compares non-resisters to 
the sun emerging in its might. (Hagigah 
9b; Betzah 32b; Shabbath 88b.) 

In some portions of his long diatribe, 
the author lapses into grave errors, as 
when he appears to be completely un- 
aware of the controversy between Hillel 
and the “sons of B’tera” regarding the 
offering of the paschal sacrifice, when 


the eve of Passover occurs on Saturday 
night. (p. 81) He is also unaware that 
the rabbis of the Mishnah were divided 
on the issue of requiring circumcision 
of proselytes. The author searches his 
thesauraus for epithets vile enough to 
apply to Asch for his onetime opposi- 
tion to circumcision. Yet, Rabbi Joshua 
ben Hananyah held to the view that he 
who “undergoes baptism without having 
been circumcized is a proselyte”. (Yeba- 
moth 46a) And, in the nineteenth cen- 
tury, so great a scholar as Abraham Gei- 
ger was quite unenthusiastic about the 
continuance of the rite of circumcision. 
In summary, as Asch erred in seeking 
peace by way of unity in regard to the 
Messiah, Lieberman errs in looking for 
national strength by way of reviving the 
spirit of medieval religious disputations. 
Nothing is to be gained and much can 
be lost by the failure to recognize the 
roots of Christianity in the life and 
thought of the Jewish people. The Ju- 
deo-Christian common heritage looms 
ever more importantly, as dogmatic de- 
viations recede into the background. In 
the tension between the two traditions, 
both Jew and Christian encounter a 
challenge that is most fruitful to their 
spiritual growth. But, this tension must 
be kept on the highest level of intel- 
lectual integrity and religious feeling. 


Jacos B. Acus 
Baltimore, Md. 


The King of Schnorrers. By Israel Zang- 
will. To which is added an essay on 
Jewish Humor by Bernard N. Schilling. 
Hamden: The Shoe String Press, 1953. 
xxxili + 156 pp. 


The complex subject of Jewish humor 
has not been sufficiently explored by 
scholars. Freud, a pioneer in this as in 
other fields, touched on it in Wit and 
Its Relation to the Unconscious, The In- 
terpretation of Dreams, and incidental- 
ly in other books. For the past three 
decades there has been an increasing at- 
tack on the problem of humor, though 
only a few investigators have ever de- 
voted time to the analysis of Jewish 
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humor.' In Insight and Outlook, Ar- 
thur Koestler, who employs many of the 
insights furnished by Freudianism, has 
a stimulating but speculative section on 
humor and the rise of civilization. Ber- 
nard N. Schilling, of the Department of 
English of the University of Rochester, 
wrefaces this reprint of Zangwill’s de- 
lightful novelette with an essay on Jew- 
ish humor, which at least attempts to 
tackle the problem in specifically Jew- 
ish terms and situate it within a deter- 
minate historical context. It is true that 
the Jews seem to specialize and excel in 
certain aspects of the comic. Their hu- 
mor is steeped in pathos rather than in 
tragedy. To argue that their adventures 
in suffering, the precariousness of their 
lot on earth, their homelessness and per- 
secution, have conditioned their charac- 
teristic note of humor is to state the 
obvious. Certainly the comic sense en- 
ables them to play their role philoso- 
phically, to counter the slings and ar- 
rows of outrageous fortune with a dry 
joke, a deprecatory witticism, a mordant- 
ly funny anecdote. But understanding 
the historical background out of which 
their humor arises is not the same thing 
as determining its specific nature, its 
ethnic essence. 

Somehow the Jews have been able to 
bear with noble fortitude the worst vi- 
cissitudes of their destiny; they have 
developed an alert eye for the ludicrous, 
a ready appreciation of the irony of a 
situation, aeons painful, and a shrewd 
awareness of the foibles and fallibilities 
of the Gentile. Bernard N. Schilling is 
most helpful in his discussion of the 
basic qualisles of Jewish humor as exem- 
plified in this lively, droll, and finely 
revealing tale. For the Jew, impotent to 
act out his grievances and release his 
rage, must find an outlet for his stored- 
up resentment in a masked and indirect 
manner. The best he can do, like “the 
hero” in this volume, is to exercise his 
native wit and defeat his opponent by 





1 The late A. Duryanov introduced his three vol- 
ume collection (Hebrew) of Jewish wit and 
humor with an extended analysis in which he 
borrowed heavily from Freud. 


means of absurdly comic devices: exag- 
geration, hair-splitting, begging the 
question. 

Zangwill has enshrined for posterity 
this pathetic yet glorious figure of the 
Schnorrer, the lowest of the low, the 
professional beggar of Jewry, yet a sov- 
ereign in his own rights, exacting right- 
eous tribute from his “subjects”, the 
wealthy, on whom he confers a bless- 
ing. Here is perhaps the essential fea- 
ture of Jewish humor: it can extract the 
ingredients of comedy out of the exper- 
ience of misery and destitution. If a man 
must be a beggar, then he will make 
light of it and embrace his calling with 
cheerful courage. He will indict a sys- 
tem that capriciously exalts some in the 
hierarchy of value and cruelly debases 
others. Here is a protagonist, a beggar, 
who carries everything before him; im- 
ape clever, equal to every occasion, 

e is vastly superior to the craven and 
coarse-textured creatures who deign to 
give him charity. He seems to derive a 
grandiose satisfaction from his position 
in society, his lowly status. In fact, there 
is a caste system among Schnorrers, who 
possess distinct professional pride in 
their art and achievement. 

The King of Schnorrers, set in late 
eighteenth century London, centers 
chiefly around the conflict between the 
Jewish families of Spanish-Portuguese 
origin, the Sephardim, and those who 
came from Eastern Europe, the Ashke- 
nazim or Tedescos. Here is a conflict- 
ing situation that traditionally lends it- 
self to comic invention and humorous 
exaggeration. The King of Schnorrers, 
who bears the august name of Manesseh 
Bueno Barzillai Azevedo da Costa, is 
proud of the fact that he is a Sephardi. 
Stemming from a race that is known for 
its munificent generosity, he takes it for 
granted that people will be glad—and 
feel honored—to bestow charity on him. 
An aristocrat of beggars, a prince in his 
flowing rags, he is one who takes rather 
than receives; it is he who confers a boon 
and blessing on others. 

Zangwill communicates all this in a 
novellette that is delightful in its dra- 
matically presented scenes. In each con- 
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test Manasseh emerges the indisputable 
victor; the opponent, no matter how 
wealthy or learned or influential, is 
worsted. He crushes the formidable Jo- 
seph Grobstock; besides him the Polish 
Schnorrer Yankele is an ineffectual ama- 
teur; finally, when Manasseh consents to 
give his beautiful daughter in marriage 
to this “alien” and “lowly” Ashkenazi 
Schnorrer and the Mahamad or govern- 
ing body of the Sephardi congregation 
presumes to question the wisdom of this 
alliance and tries to prevent it, he puts 
them firmly in their place. He triumphs 
each time with a magnificent display of 
Talmudic ingenuity, dialectical elo 
quence, and question-begging argu- 
ments. Manasseh is voluble, vain, auda- 
cious, imperturbable. He puts Grob- 
stock in his place by pointing out that 
the Ashkenazi are interlopers in Eng- 
land, refugees from the ghettos of Rus- 
sia and Poland, whereas the Sephardi 
are the securely established citizens, men 
of learning and wealth and distinction. 
When Manasseh tells Grobstock, “I 
should be pleased to marry your daugh- 
ter if you had one”, the latter is aghast 
at this impertinence: “You marry my 
daughter!” Manasseh coolly replies: 
“Who else moves among better circles— 
would be more easily able to find her 
a suitable match?’ Grobstock, placated, 
says, “Oh, in that sense...” It is then 
that Manasseh, the king of Schnorrers, 
plays his trump card and cries out in- 
dignantly: “In what other sense? You 
do not think that I, a Sephardi, would 
marry her myself!” 

As a king of Schnorrers, Manasseh has 
a deep contempt for any form of work. 
When Yankele humbly asks for the 
hand of Manasseh’s daughter, he puts 
him through a rigorous catechism as to 
the size of his anual income, in order 
to makes sure that Yankele does not de- 
file the profession he practices by en- 
gaging in lowly work. For the essence 
of work is that it is precarious where 
Shcnorring, resting on a secure founda- 
tion, can always be depended on. Ma- 
nasseh invariably asserts his superiority 
by virtue of his nimble wit, his well- 
stored mind, his ability to support any 


of his specious arguments by apt and 
impressive quotations from the Bible. 
His eloquence, his sensibility, his imag- 
ination, his dramatic instinct and _ his- 
trionic powers, these enable him to rise 
above the ignoble pull of circumstance 
and the degradations of poverty. Once 
Yankele scores a palpable hit. Manas- 
seh had maintained that Yankele, in 
pleading for the hand of Deborah, had 
been guilty of begging the question. 
Yankele replies: “Vat more proof do 
you vant of my begging powers?” Exact- 
ly! 
ok his essay, Bernard N. Schilling 
maintains that Manasseh’s quickness of 
mind, his intellectual victories, his dial- 
ectical ingenuity that had been sharp- 
ened by his reading of the Talmud, all 
contribute to shaping a special quality 
in Jewish humor—‘something intellec- 
tually quick whereby acuteness of mind 
may triumph over the actual facts and 
grim problems of life. Things are en- 
durable only if the mind can find a 
twist, an element of relief or humor to 
obscure the hopeless wretchedness of life 
as it often is”. That is the thesis he con- 
sistently develops, and though it is man- 
ifestly true, the trouble with it is that 
it does not carry us far enough or pene- 
trate dee» enough. Mr. Schilling is alive 
to the historically conditioned facets of 
Jewish humor, its sociological determi- 
nants, but in analyzing the Zangwill 
novel he is weak in exhibiting its meta- 
physical assumptions and its psychologi- 
cal implications. He does not dwell suf 
ficiently on the dynamics of absurdity, 
the specific positive contribution of Jew- 
ish humor, its rich intellectual quality, 
its ironic content. But he has perform- 
ed a real service in reprinting this ad- 
mirable novelette. It is to be hoped that 
his essay is the beginning of a compre- 
hensive and ambitious study of Jewish 
humor in all its ramifications, sacred 
and profane, sociological and psycholog- 
ical, historical and universal. 

By a fortunate coincidence (it is al- 
ways a pleasure to have good books ap- 
pear on the market), a new edition of 
this minor classic has just appeared. 
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Here is a publishing event that affords 
further evidence of the enduring popu- 
larity and appeal of this book. Sump- 
tuously bound and attractively printed, 
with a brief preface by Edward J. 
Fluck and illustrations by Jenk Krijger, 


this edition, issued by Story Classics, of 
Emmaus, Pennsylvania, is a pleasure to 
read. 

Charles I. Glicksberg 
New York University, 
New York. 
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